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INTRODUCTION 


In  April  1989,  a  major  set  of  initiatives  to  enhance  the  quality  of  education  in  Ontario  was 
announced.  In  response  to  this  announcement,  the  Ministry  of  Education1  established  a 
Learning  Programs  Secretariat  to  manage  the  restructuring  initiatives. 

To  develop  issues  and  policy  options  for  each  of  the  consultation  areas,  work  teams 
composed  of  representatives  of  school  boards,  professional  associations,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  were  created.  A  consultation  document  entitled  The  Specialization  Years  (Grade  10  to 
Graduation):  Guide  to  Discussion  and  Response  was  prepared  by  the  Specialization  Years  Work 
Team  to  help  readers  develop  suggestions  for  change  in  the  Specialization  Years.  The  concerns 
discussed  in  the  consultation  document  were  identified  by  the  Specialization  Years  Work  Team 
using  the  following  sources: 

-  discussion  groups  (teachers,  administrators,  labour  and  business  representatives,  trustees, 
students)  conducted  throughout  the  province  in  both  English  and  French; 

-  discussions  with  representatives  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Federation  affiliates; 

-  advice  from  schools  and  leading  educators; 

-  a  review  of  the  available  literature; 

-  background  information  prepared  by  the  Curriculum  Policy  Development  Branch; 

-  advice  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  Regional  Network; 

-  an  examination  of  programs  and  studies  from  other  jurisdictions; 

-  deliberations  conducted  during  meetings  of  the  work  team  as  well  as  in  meetings  with  other 
work  teams  dealing  with  the  restructuring  initiatives. 

This  report  is  an  analysis  of  responses  made  to  the  consultation  document.  The  analysis  was 
done  by  members  of  the  Specialization  Years  Work  Team,  education  officers  from  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  practising  educators.  Over  650  responses  were  received, 
including  several  that  did  not  follow  the  response  guide  but  reported  on  various  concerns  and 
visions  for  the  Specialization  Years.  Most  of  the  responses  were  from  organizations:  school 
boards  and  sections,  school  staff  members,  educators'  associations,  teachers'  federations,  trustee 
groups,  and  social  interest  groups  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children,  young  people,  and 
adult  learners.  Also,  about  seventy  students  responded. 

The  analysis  of  responses  in  this  document  is  presented  in  the  same  order  and  under  the 
same  headings  as  the  questions  and  topics  in  the  consultation  document. 


1.  In  February  1993,  the  Ministries  of  Education,  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  of  Skills  Development  were 
amalgamated  under  the  name  Ministry  of  Education  and  Training.  References  to  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  this 
document  reflect  ministry  organization  as  it  was  when  the  consultation  took  place. 
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EDUCATION  WITH  A  PURPOSE 


Respondents  were  asked  to  express  their  views  of  what  schools  should  be  accomplishing  from 
Grade  10  to  graduation.  Five  broad  questions  dealt  with  basic  ideas  about  schools:  student 
needs,  the  school  and  the  family,  the  school  and  the  community,  the  school  and  society. 

PI.  What  Are  the  Most  Important  Educational  Needs  of  Secondary  School  Students? 

The  most  frequently  cited  educational  need  of  secondary  school  students  was 
preparation  for  postsecondary  education  or  the  world  of  work.  In  support  of  this 
generalized  goal,  most  respondents  gave  lists  of  necessary  skills  and  attitudes.  Although 
only  a  few  lists  specifically  mentioned  the  thirteen  goals  of  education  from  Ontario  Schools, 
Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions  (OSIS),2  all  the  items  mentioned  can  be  related  to  one  or 
more  of  those  broad  goals.  The  most  commonly  cited  educational  skills  were: 

-  literacy /numeracy  skills 

-  lifelong  learning  skills 

-  communication  skills 

-  social  skills  (including  collaborative /co-operative  skills) 

-  cognitive  skills  (problem  solving,  decision  making,  critical  thinking,  and  so  forth) 

-  study /information  skills 

-  life  skills  (including  parenting) 

-  work  skills /attitudes 

-  computer  skills 

-  skills /attitudes  related  to  civic  responsibility/global  awareness 

Respondents  presented  these  as  desirable  generic  skills  that  all  students  can  develop 
as  a  flexible  base  for  further  schooling,  work,  and  adult  life. 

In  addition  to  listing  these  performance-based  skills,  respondents  acknowledged  that 
a  holistic  approach  to  the  needs  of  secondary  school  students,  encompassing  students' 
physical,  emotional,  social,  and  intellectual  development,  must  be  taken.  Consistently 
mentioned  were  the  many  needs  that  secondary  school  students  have  in  the  area  of 
personal  development  -  identity,  independence,  self-esteem  and  self-knowledge,  physical 
health  and  well-being,  sexuality,  moral  values,  and  maturity.  The  school  program  must 
give  students  implicit  or  explicit  help  to  meet  these  needs.  Other  needs  mentioned  in  the 
area  of  personal  development  were  respect  for  others;  the  ability  to  adapt  to  and  cope  with 
change;  the  need  for  a  secure  environment  in  which  to  develop  interests  and  strengths;  the 
need  to  feel  appropriately  challenged;  and  the  need  to  experience  success  and  satisfaction 
with  some  accomplishment(s). 


2.  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  Ontario  Schools,  Intermediate  and  Senior  Divisions  (Grades  7-12/OACs):  Program  and 
Diploma  Requirements,  rev.  ed.  (Toronto:  Ministry  of  Education,  Ontario,  1989). 
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Another  area  given  considerable  emphasis  was  career  development.  Some  respondents 
felt  that  many  students  had  little  career  direction,  particularly  in  the  early  Specialization 
Years,  and  needed  regular  vocational  guidance,  more  experiential  learning,  work 
experiences,  and  programs  to  heighten  awareness  of  career  options  and  to  help  in  making 
career  choices. 

Many  of  the  respondents  emphasized  that  students  need  exposure  to  a  broad  range  of 
subjects  and  experiences  in  order  to  make  choices  for  their  future.  Most  respondents  felt 
that,  at  the  same  time,  a  balance  in  the  curriculum  between  general  and  specialized  studies 
(breadth  versus  depth)  needs  to  be  maintained.  A  few  respondents  felt  that  specialization 
was  not  an  appropriate  overall  philosophy  for  secondary  education,  either  not  at  all  or  not 
until  the  final  year. 

Respondents  mentioned  the  need  for  good  school  facilities  and  for  competent, 
interested  teachers  to  motivate  and  guide  students  in  the  Specialization  Years.  Related 
suggestions  included  more  homeroom  time,  smaller  class  sizes,  and  more  teacher-pupil 
interaction. 

Noting  that  secondary  education  is  felt  to  be  designed  for  university-  and  college- 
bound  students,  who  make  up  only  30  per  cent  of  all  students,  several  respondents  felt 
that  the  curriculum  should  be  made  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  remaining  70  per 
cent  of  students.  Students  who  choose  to  go  directly  into  the  work  force  after  leaving 
school  should  not  be  second-class  students. 

Many  respondents  suggested  that  clear  paths  to  the  different  outcomes  of  secondary 
education  should  be  defined  with  curriculum  content  and  skills  relevant  to  each  path. 
Curriculum  should  be  assessed  regularly  and  adjusted  as  required  in  order  to  remain 
responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of  society. 

It  was  felt  that  all  students  need  a  level  of  technological  awareness,  and  students 
bound  for  the  work  force  need  strong  technical  skills  programs. 

The  most  critical  respondents  felt  that,  in  order  to  respond  to  concerns  raised  by 
business  and  governments  about  the  training  of  students  for  the  twenty-first  century, 
fundamental  changes  and  new  approaches  to  the  philosophy  and  delivery  of  secondary 
education  are  required.  In  the  view  of  these  respondents,  such  changes  are  not  reflected 
in  the  restructuring  initiatives. 

In  conclusion,  it  was  noted  that  educational  needs/goals  reflect  the  ideal  image  of  the 
learner  -  one  that  can  be  "far  removed  from  the  reality  of  the  type  of  learner  ...  in 
adolescent  and  adult  populations".  The  critical  task  is  to  close  the  gap  between  such  goals 
and  reality. 
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P2.  What  Should  Being  a  Secondary  School  Graduate  Mean? 

All  respondents  answering  this  question  felt  that,  to  be  a  secondary  school  graduate, 
a  student  must  have  achieved  the  successful  completion  of  a  specified  program.  The 
majority  of  respondents  favoured  the  current  policy,  which  requires  thirty  credits  for  an 
Ontario  Secondary  School  Diploma  (OSSD). 

Although  some  respondents  felt  that  in  secondary  school  a  student  should  be  prepared 
for  a  specific  chosen  field,  a  greater  number  felt  that  in  secondary  school  a  student  should 
be  exposed  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  Such  exposure  provides  a  broader  knowledge  base 
and  allows  the  student  to  explore  potential  areas  of  interest  and  strength. 

Respondents  also  emphasized  the  development  of  generic  skills  in  such  areas  as 
communication,  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  lifelong  learning,  and  interpersonal 
relations.  Such  skills  are  valued  as  "portable"  skills  that  a  person  uses  throughout  life's 
learning  and  working  situations. 

Literacy  and  numeracy  skills  were  mentioned  most  frequently  as  fundamental 
competencies  for  the  secondary  school  graduate.  Most  respondents  felt  that  basic  literacy 
and  numeracy  -  minimal  expectations  for  graduates  -  should  be  achieved  by  the  end  of 
the  Transition  Years  and  refined  in  the  Specialization  Years.  Many  respondents  also 
pointed  out  that  future  needs  of  the  work  force  will  demand  of  all  graduates  a  certain 
level  of  technological  and  computer  literacy.  Lifelong  learning  skills  were  also  viewed  as 
necessary  tools  enabling  graduates  to  adapt  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  work  force 
of  the  future.  A  few  respondents  mentioned  the  stewardship  of  the  earth's  resources  and 
environment  as  concerns  that  will  increasingly  affect  graduates. 

As  in  the  responses  to  PI,  other  non-academic  needs  -  social,  physical,  and  emotional 
-  were  recognized  as  being  of  critical  importance  during  the  Specialization  Years. 
Secondary  school  life  must  encourage  independence,  self-motivation,  respect  for  others, 
confidence,  and  self-esteem. 

In  conclusion,  several  respondents  stated  that  graduates,  as  young  adults,  must  have 
reached  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity  to  accept  responsibility  for  their  actions,  to  develop 
a  focus  or  a  goal,  and  to  make  a  plan  for  achieving  that  goal.  Overall,  the  wish  was  that 
graduates  be  informed,  responsible,  and  contributing  members  of  society. 


P3.  How  Should  the  Role  of  the  School  and  the  Role  of  the  Family  Be  Related? 

Respondents  to  issue  P3  felt  that  the  school  and  the  family  should  form  a  committed 
partnership  to  meet  the  developmental  needs  of  children  and  adolescents. 

Traditionally,  the  school  has  played  the  role  of  a  supportive  extension  to  the  family. 
Most  respondents  felt  that  this  relationship  is  still  the  most  appropriate.  There  was 
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general  concern,  however,  that  the  changing  structure  of  the  family  unit  and  social 
conditions  were  forcing  schools  to  play  a  larger  social  role.  Some  respondents  expressed 
considerable  chagrin  about  the  responsibilities  thrust  upon  schools  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  family  structures  and  values.  In  their  view,  schools  cannot  "be  all  things  to  all  people", 
and  parents  must  remain  the  primary  caregivers  of  their  children.  Other  respondents  felt 
that  an  increasing  social  role  (integrated  support  services)  was  a  necessary  and  inevitable 
reality. 

The  majority  of  respondents  felt  that  there  was  a  strong  need  for  more  communication, 
collaboration,  and  co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  family.  The  specific 
suggestions  on  communication  included  more  frequent  and  less  formal  communications 
between  teacher  and  parent,  more  school-to-parent  communication,  the  active  pursuit  of 
strong  and  vital  parent-teacher  organizations,  and  a  policy  of  open  invitation  to  parents 
to  visit  the  school. 

Also  made  were  suggestions  to  strengthen  parental  participation  in  schools,  including 
more  use  of  parent  volunteers  in  schools  and  more  parental  input  into  school  planning, 
organization,  and  decision  making.  Communication  and  parental  participation  were  both 
seen  as  activities  that  promote  a  sense  of  shared  responsibility  between  home  and  school. 

A  specific  suggestion  was  made  that  education  for  parenting  be  included  in  the 
curriculum,  in  order  to  help  young  people  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  parents' 
role  in  nurturing  children. 


P4.  How  Should  the  School  Reflect  the  Need  of  Our  Society  to  Be  a  Strong  Democracy  and 
Be  Economically  Successful? 

There  were  fewer  responses  to  this  question  than  to  the  other  questions  about  school 
purpose  in  the  Specialization  Years.  A  common  response  was  that  a  high  level  of 
education  in  society  would  lead  to  a  strong  democracy  and  economic  success.  These  ends 
would  be  achieved  naturally  by  well-informed  citizens  whose  education  had  provided 
them  with  a  good  knowledge  base  and  the  generic  skills  discussed  under  question  PI. 

In  reflecting  on  the  school  and  democracy,  a  considerable  number  of  respondents 
mentioned  student  councils  as  good  vehicles  for  the  exercise  of  democratic  principles. 
Some  suggested  that  student  councils  could  be  given  real  powers  in  certain  areas  and  that 
students,  in  general,  could  be  more  involved  in  various  aspects  of  planning  and  decision 
making  within  schools.  Several  respondents  suggested  that  more  teaching  about 
contemporary  issues  and  democratic  systems  should  be  integrated  into  the  social  sciences 
curriculum. 

Common  to  a  great  many  of  the  responses  was  the  recognition  that  certain  values,  such 
as  respect  for  others,  which  are  vital  underpinnings  to  a  strong  democracy,  need  to  be 
reflected  in  the  educational  program  and  in  school  life.  On  a  pragmatic  level,  there  was 
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concern  that  students  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  values  that  would  help  them  to 
become  informed,  contributing  citizens  in  adult  life. 

In  reflecting  on  the  school  and  economic  success,  most  respondents  felt  that  students 
needed  to  be  technologically  literate  (for  example,  in  computers)  and  to  possess  strong 
work-related  skills,  discipline,  and  the  motivation  to  meet  the  workplace  demands  of  a 
global  economy  and  market-place  competition.  Several  respondents  urged  stronger 
partnerships  with  business  and  industry  to  ensure  relevant  training  and  work  experiences, 
financial  support,  and  input  into  the  educational  system  that  produces  the  future  work 
force.  Entrepreneurship  and  innovation  were  seen  as  keys  to  future  competitiveness  and 
as  such  should  be  fostered  and  developed  within  the  school  program.  More  information 
about  economic  issues  could  be  integrated  into  the  curriculum,  anything  from  the  practical 
aspects  of  personal  money  management  (life  skills)  to  the  relationship  between  the  local 
community  and  the  global  economy. 

A  few  respondents  expressed  the  need  for  limitations  on  the  goal  of  economic  success. 
Such  success  must  not  be  pursued  at  the  expense  of  the  environment  or  of  Third  World 
countries.  One  respondent  commented  that  "productive  participation  in  a  democratic 
society  includes  but  also  transcends  economic  factors." 

A  few  respondents  questioned  the  inclusion  of  this  question  in  the  Specialization  Years 
paper.  Some  felt  uncomfortable  with  the  suggestion  of  teaching  ideologies  or  were 
dissatisfied  with  a  mechanistic  view  of  tying  educational  needs  to  the  nation's  GNP.  It 
was  suggested  that  economic  responsibility  might  be  a  more  appropriate  value  than 
economic  success.  Regarding  the  needs  of  society  that  the  school  should  reflect,  some 
respondents  would  give  priority  to  items  other  than  those  chosen  for  this  question. 

A  few  respondents  interpreted  the  "economic"  aspect  of  the  question  differently.  These 
respondents  suggested  general  approaches  to  saving  money  within  schools  or  school 
systems,  or  proposed  the  discontinuation  of  funding  to  dual  school  systems  (public  and 
separate). 


P5.  How  Should  Schools  Contribute  to  Cultural  Awareness  and  Development? 

In  discussing  this  question,  respondents  made  three  interpretations  of  the  word 
"cultural",  or  a  mixture  of  the  three.  The  first  interpretation,  and  by  far  the  most  common, 
was  in  terms  of  multiculturalism;  the  second,  in  terms  of  Canadian  culture;  and  the  third, 
in  terms  of  the  arts. 

For  those  taking  the  multicultural  point  of  view,  there  were  suggestions  in  the  areas 
of  curriculum,  school  activities,  staffing,  and  school  policy.  A  few  respondents  encouraged 
the  integration  of  more  multicultural  content  into  the  curriculum,  particularly  in  subject 
areas  such  as  history  and  contemporary  studies,  English  literature,  social  sciences,  and 
geography.  The  contributions  from  other  cultures  to  contemporary  life  should  be 
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acknowledged,  and  the  curriculum  should  accurately  reflect,  be  sensitive  to,  and  promote 
acceptance  and  appreciation  of,  multicultural  groups. 

Several  respondents  mentioned  the  need  to  value  the  first  languages  and  cultures  of 
students  new  to  Canada.  Suggestions  here  included  orientation  for  new  students,  various 
multicultural  events  within  the  school,  participation  in  community  cultural  events,  and  the 
active  recruiting  and  welcoming  of  new  students  into  school  clubs  and  organizations 
(extracurricular  life).  In  the  area  of  staffing,  respondents  expressed  the  need  for 
professional  development  to  sensitize  school  staff  members  to  issues  arising  from 
multiculturalism  and  asked  for  an  increase  in  the  representation  of  minority  groups  on 
school  staffs.  Overall,  there  was  general  support  for  the  need  to  promote  antiracist 
education  strategies;  to  encourage  fairness,  tolerance,  and  respect  for  others;  and  to  create 
an  "inclusive"  school  environment. 

Many  respondents,  while  viewing  multiculturalism  as  an  important  part  of  the  whole, 
voiced  the  need  to  affirm  Canadian  culture  as  the  dominant  and  unifying  culture.  In  then- 
view,  a  strong  sense  of  Canadian  culture  provides  a  context  for  the  integration  of  new 
Canadian  students  or  validates,  for  all,  the  inclusion  of  multicultural  groups  in  the 
Canadian  "mosaic".  Suggestions  for  affirming  Canadian  culture  included,  among  others, 
singing  the  national  anthem  and  helping  students  become  responsible  citizens. 

Those  respondents  who  interpreted  "cultural"  in  terms  of  the  arts  saw  the  arts  as  an 
important  aspect  of  human  development,  to  be  valued  as  offering  a  universal  means  of 
communication,  as  fostering  creativity,  and  as  affirming  individual  self-expression.  The 
arts  are  also  important  elements  in  multiculturalism  and  Canadian  culture.  A  few 
respondents  felt  that  schools  should  strengthen  their  arts  programs,  and  should  continue 
or  expand  the  Creative  Artists  in  Schools  programs,  student  travel,  and  field  trips  related 
to  the  arts.  Most  of  those  respondents  addressing  the  subject  of  the  arts  recommended 
that  all  students  have  opportunities  to  experience. the  arts  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
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GENERAL  TOPICS 


The  guide  explained  fourteen  topics  very  briefly  by  giving  the  general  nature  of  the  concern  and 
why  it  should  be  considered  in  discussing  policy.  These  topics  pertained  to  the  education 
system  as  a  whole.  Each  topic  had  particular  implications  for  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  specific 
issues.  Respondents  were  invited  to  suggest  additional  topics  that  they  considered  important. 

Gl.  Adult  Education 

Approximately  one  third  of  all  respondents  addressed  this  issue.  Responses  were 
thoughtful  and  reflective.  The  overwhelming  majority  were  supportive  of  adult  education. 

Respondents  outlined  important  aspects  of  what  is  now  being  done.  The  public  system 
performs  an  important  service  in  providing  adult-basic-education  programs,  English-as-a- 
second-language  courses,  and  credit  courses  for  adults  who  have  not  completed  secondary 
school,  as  well  as  a  broad  range  of  non-credit  interest  courses  for  learners  of  all  ages. 

The  majority  of  respondents  supported  the  present  policies,  programs,  and 
opportunities,  but  felt  that  the  commitment  to  adult  education  could  be  extended.  It  was 
noted  that  adult  education  programs  fulfil  a  societal  need.  Lifelong  learning  was  viewed 
as  a  basic  tool  for  economic  survival.  Terms  such  as  access,  opportunity,  and  training  kept 
recurring  in  the  answers.  The  connections  between  economic  well-being,  a  literate  work 
force,  and  the  need  for  adult  education  were  mentioned  frequently. 

A  few  respondents  pointed  out  that  adults  returning  to  a  school  environment  provide 
positive  modelling  for  younger  students.  Adult  learners  mentioned  their  pleasure  in  being 
taken  into  the  local  secondary  school  system,  being  treated  with  respect,  and  learning 
firsthand  what  today's  schools  and  education  are  all  about. 

The  majority  of  responses  also  contained  specific  recommendations  for  change. 
Statements  such  as  these  reflected  common  themes:  "Adults  have  the  right  to  lifelong 
learning  and  the  same  right  of  access  to  programs  as  do  adolescents  and  children"  and 
"Lifelong  learning  must  be  supported  with  a  system  of  adequate  and  consistent  funding 
for  adults."  It  was  felt  that  a  clear  vision  of  education  and  of  its  role  in  our  society  was 
also  needed. 

Specific  suggestions  for  change  that  were  expressed  by  a  majority  of  respondents 
included  the  following: 

-  The  ministry  should  make  a  firm  commitment  to  adult  education  and,  in  keeping  with 
this  commitment,  take  steps  to  expand  the  range  of  adult  education  opportunities 
available  within  the  school  system. 

-  The  ministry  should  provide  curriculum  and  guidelines  that  reflect  the  variety  of  adult 
experiences  and  meet  the  needs  of  adult  learners. 
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-  Greater  flexibility  is  needed  in  class  hours,  the  structuring  of  the  school  day  and  year, 
delivery  modes,  and  evaluation  techniques. 

-  Relevant  support  services  should  be  provided:  day  care,  personal  and  career 
counselling,  co-operative  opportunities. 

-  Incentives  and  outreach  should  be  developed  to  encourage  adults  to  "drop  back". 

-  Teacher  education  about  adult  learners  should  be  provided. 

-  Experiential  learning  should  be  given  greater  recognition. 

-  Partnerships  with  business  and  labour  should  be  increased. 

-  Access  to  English-as-a-second-language  education  and  adult  basic  education  should  be 
broadened. 

-  More  co-operation  should  exist  between  different  levels  of  government  and  agencies 
involved  with  adult  learners. 

-  Funding  should  be  adequate  and  consistent. 


G2.  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Respondents  commented  on  student  evaluation  and  program  evaluation. 

Student  Evaluation 

The  majority  of  respondents  endorsed  a  balanced  view.  Those  things  to  be  assessed 
and  evaluated  should  include  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes.  All  evaluation  and 
assessment  should  be  based  on  well-defined  learning  outcomes;  should  involve  such 
strategies  as  observation,  student  portfolios,  independent  study,  group  assessment,  self- 
evaluation,  and  peer  evaluation;  and  should  address  the  learning  styles  of  students.  It  was 
noted  in  many  answers  that  evaluation  should  be  viewed  as  part  of  the  learning  process 
and  should  provide  for  systematic  follow-up.  Evaluation  should  be  multifaceted  and 
continuous,  and  should  emphasize  process. 

Most  respondents  outlined  the  need  to  define  expectations  of  student  achievement 
clearly  and  to  improve  the  reporting  mechanism  for  students,  parents,  and  future 
employers.  Teacher  in-service  and  additional  resources  were  frequently  mentioned  as 
essential  for  improving  the  evaluation  and  assessment  of  student  achievement  In  noting 
that  a  variety  of  instruments  and  strategies  should  be  used,  many  respondents  emphasized 
that  subjective  and  cultural  bias  must  be  eliminated  in  the  design  of  instruments. 

The  majority  of  respondents  felt  that  it  was  important  to  address  the  issue  of 
provincial /national  standards  and  expressed  a  variety  of  opinions  about  how  this  should 
be  accomplished.  Suggestions  included  the  use  of  benchmarks  and/or  of  clearly  defined 
learning  outcomes  with  evaluative  strategies  tied  to  curriculum  documents.  It  was  also 
felt  that  the  Ontario  Academic  Course  (OAC)  Teacher  In-Service  Program  could  serve  as 
a  model  that  addresses  the  issue  of  standards  without  invoking  the  need  to  implement 
province-wide  examinations. 
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In  general,  respondents  indicated  the  need  to  integrate  components  of  the  instructional 
process:  there  should  be  links  between  instructional  strategies,  learning  outcomes, 
assessment  tools,  and  reporting  instruments. 

Program  Evaluation 

The  majority  of  those  that  responded  to  this  issue  were  very  positive  about  the  OAC 
Teacher  In-Service  Program.  Indeed,  many  indicated  that  this  program  should  be 
expanded  to  include  curriculum  in  other  grade  levels.  The  Provincial  Review  program 
was  also  seen  as  a  positive  and  worthwhile  approach  to  program  evaluation  and 
assessment. 

Many  responses  recommended  that  parents,  students,  and  the  community  be  involved 
in  program  evaluation.  The  ministry  was  seen  as  a  resource  in  that  it  could  assist  boards 
in  the  continual  improvement  of  programs. 


G3.  Educational  Technology 

The  responses  to  this  issue  were  almost  universally  positive,  practical,  and  imaginative. 
The  importance  of  seeing  technology  as  an  integrating  force  for  a  more  interdisciplinary 
approach  to  learning  was  emphasized  by  many.  The  realities  of  educational  funding  and 
the  need  to  remain  current  with  fast-changing  technological  developments  led  most 
respondents  to  stress  linkages  with  business  and  industry.  The  importance  of  technology 
in  facilitating  distance  education,  especially  to  small,  isolated  communities,  was  a  frequent 
theme. 

Respondents  generally  commended  the  Grant-Eligible  Microcomputer  Systems 
(G.E.M.S.)  Program,  and  asked  for  its  continuation/ enhancement.  The  issue  of  equal 
access  to  educational  technology  led  some  respondents  to  ask  for  a  ministry -defined 
''bottom  line"  about  the  hardware  and  technical  assistance  that  should  be  present  in  every 
school,  as  well  as  for  dearly-stated  expected  student  outcomes.  Some  respondents  felt  that 
schools  could  never  keep  up  with  the  pace  of  changing  technology  and  should  therefore 
rely  on  linkages  or  co-operative  arrangements  with  business/industry  for  those  students 
who  were  pursuing  more  advanced  technological  experience.  The  role  of  the  library  and 
of  the  librarian  in  enhancing  educational  technology  through  access  to  CD-ROM, 
interactive  TV,  and  so  forth  was  mentioned  by  several  respondents. 

The  most  frequent  plea  was  for  the  extensive  pre-  and  in-service  preparation  of 
teachers  for  their  role  as  practitioners  of  educational  technology;  teachers  too  will  need  to 
be  lifelong  learners.  There  was  a  dear  understanding  that  in  the  context  of  technology, 
the  teacher  becomes  more  of  a  facilitator  of  discovery  than  an  imparter  of  knowledge. 
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Several  respondents  noted  the  potential  for  educational  technology  to  assist  students 
in  becoming  independent  learners  and  to  prepare  students  for  "cottage  industry" 
employment.  It  was  also  stated  that  an  introduction  to  educational  technology  must  begin 
in  the  early  years. 


G4.  French  As  a  Second  Language  (FSL) 

About  one-fifth  of  all  respondents  commented  on  this  issue.  There  was  general 
acceptance  of  a  structure  that  provides  all  students  with  exposure  to  French  as  a  second 
language.  Most  respondents  did  not  address  the  question  of  when  this  exposure  to  FSL 
should  take  place,  although  a  few  clearly  promoted  a  compulsory  credit  in  the 
Specialization  Years.  Most  respondents  recognized  the  importance  of  the  cultural 
dimension  inherent  in  FSL,  and  some  hoped  to  see  it  expanded.  A  number  of  respondents 
wanted  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  requirement  for  the  Grade  12  FSL  credit  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  OAC  FSL  credit.  Students  would  then  be  better  prepared  for  the  OAC 
credit. 

There  was  a  frequently  expressed  need  for  clearer  and  more  current  ministry  guidelines 
to  identify  learning  outcomes.  Concern  was  expressed  about  the  ongoing  lack  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  fully  trained  FSL  teachers.  Lack  of  sufficient  or  appropriate  resources 
was  frequently  mentioned:  many  available  texts  for  immersion  or  extended  courses  are 
designed  for  francophone,  not  FSL,  students. 

Respondents  examined  the  nature  of  FSL  programs  from  a  variety  of  points  of 
view:  questioning  the  consistency  of  programs  across  the  province;  expressing  the 
need  to  clarify  the  goals  of  the  FSL  program;  pointing  to  a  need  to  elaborate  the 
value  of  the  program  to  students  after  graduation.  Respondents  from  areas  with 
substantial  francophone  populations  wanted  to  see  the  immersion  program 
expanded  to  the  general  level  of  difficulty. 

A  few  respondents  felt  that  compulsory  second-language  programs  should  be 
abolished. 


G5.  French-Language  Schools 

(Responses  on  this  topic  will  be  reported  within  the  summary  of  French-language 
responses.) 


G6.  Gender  Equity 

A  significant  number  of  submissions  addressed  the  issue  of  gender  equity. 
Respondents  were  pleased  that  the  issue  was  an  acknowledged  concern  in  schools,  in 
school  boards,  in  government,  and  in  society.  Because  this  is  a  social  issue,  schools  alone 
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will  not  be  able  to  provide  all  the  solutions.  People  cited  a  number  of  positive  steps  that 
boards  and  schools  are  taking;  for  example,  efforts  to  include  female/male  points  of  views 
and  to  eliminate  bias  in  curriculum,  resources,  and  hiring /promotion  practices. 

Concerned  that  "present  initiatives  are  fragmented  and  implemented  inadequately", 
respondents  provided  a  rich  variety  of  suggestions  for  improving  the  current  situation  on 
gender  equity.  Their  remarks  centred  on  two  issues,  gender  equity  and  gender- 
appropriate  education. 

Gender  Equity 

Providing  strong,  positive  role  models  for  both  male  and  female  students  was  seen  as 
necessary.  Teachers  of  both  sexes  should  be  encouraged  to  teach  in  a  non-traditional 
subject  area;  for  example,  men  could  teach  family  studies,  and  women  could  teach 
technological  studies.  A  stronger  female  presence  was  seen  as  necessary  in  the  areas  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology.  More  males  should  be  encouraged  to  teach  in  the 
elementary  panel.  Progress  should  be  monitored  in  achieving  equity  in  administrative 
positions.  Coaches  of  both  sexes  should  be  active  in  the  co-curricular  program. 

Equity  in  board  and  school  cultures  was  addressed.  Schools  should  include  statements 
on  equity  in  their  code  of  behaviour.  Incidents  of  harassment  should  not  be  tolerated. 
Staff  and  students  should  be  made  aware  of  any  gender  imbalance  in  local/provincial 
enrolment  statistics. 

Some  respondents  indicated  that  cultural  issues  have  an  impact  on  the  issue  of  gender 
equity.  It  was  noted  that  there  needs  to  be  sensitivity  to  the  experiences  of  some 
immigrant  students  who  have  been  "raised  in  societies  where  the  unequal  treatment  of 
women  is  systemic  and  accepted.  Many  .  .  .  live  in  families  where  these  values  are 
nurtured  and  perpetuated.  Such  students,  both  female  and  male,  present  a  unique 
challenge." 

Gender-appropriate  Education 

Respondents  discussed  the  issue  of  gender-appropriate  education  as  it  applies  in 
pedagogy  and  in  the  curriculum.  In  the  area  of  pedagogy,  a  significant  number  of 
respondents  commented  on  the  need  for  teacher/administrator  in-service  on  the  subtleties 
of  this  issue.  It  was  recommended  that  teachers  receive  in-service  on  the  research  on 
learning  styles  for  boys  and  girls  and  the  corresponding  teaching  styles  to  best  assist  the 
learner.  In  order  to  correct  the  gender  imbalances  that  occur  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas 
(for  example,  fewer  females  in  mathematics,  science,  and  technology  and  fewer  males  in 
language),  the  curriculum  should  reflect  differing  learning  styles.  A  change  in  teaching 
styles  was  seen  as  one  means  of  addressing  existing  gender  imbalances.  Research  is 
available  on  gender  imbalances  and  on  its  effects,  and  should  be  provided  to  educators  so 
that  corresponding  pedagogy  can  be  planned.  Examples  of  such  research  include  research 
on  all-female  math  classes,  on  the  significant  majority  of  males  in  senior  general  level 
classes,  and  on  the  significant  number  of  males  who  drop  out  of  school.  Respondents 
remarked  on  the  need  for  courses  to  interconnect  "awareness  programs  for  boys  and 
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affirmative  programs  for  girls".  A  mandatory  course  in  parenting,  for  example,  would 
include  the  concept  of  multiroles  in  dual-career  families  and  the  concept  of  the  woman  as 
a  lifelong  earner. 

Regarding  the  curriculum,  respondents  clearly  supported  the  need  to  scrutinize  and 
develop  resource  material,  curriculum  objectives,  and  classroom  experiences  to  ensure  that 
they  are  free  of  bias  and  to  ensure  that  such  material  includes  contributions  from  women 
and  men  that  are  appealing  to  both  sexes.  In  the  co-curricular  area,  there  were  some 
suggestions  to  provide  equal  support  (financial  and  otherwise)  to  both  male  and  female 
teams,  and  to  encourage  students  of  both  sexes  to  become  involved  in  co-curricular 
activities  that  have  been  traditionally  dominated  by  one  sex  or  another. 

The  following  concerns  were  also  mentioned  by  respondents: 

-  Gender  equity  education  must  begin  long  before  the  Specialization  Years. 

-  Schools  must  involve  families,  specifically  parents,  in  this  issue. 

-  Ministries  must  work  together  to  ensure  the  growth  of  bias-free  attitudes  and  to  seek 
solutions  to  violence  in  our  society. 

-  Educators  should  be  aware  of  the  backlash  from  perceived  reverse  discrimination. 

-  Linkages  with  postsecondary  education  and  the  private  sector  should  be  encouraged 
to  ensure  that  those  who  enrol  in  non-traditional  courses  will  find  positions  in  their 
postsecondary  lives. 

-  The  use  of  inclusive  language  should  be  encouraged. 

-  The  sensitizing  of  staff  and  students  to  gender  issues  should  be  extended  to  include 
awareness  of  the  needs  and  concerns  of  persons  of  different  sexual  orientations. 


G7.  Integrated  Services  (Health,  Social,  Educational) 

Of  those  who  responded  to  this  issue,  most  supported  the  integration  initiatives  which 
recognize  that  health  and  social  needs  are  closely  tied  to  educational  requirements.  It  was 
noted  frequently  that  educational  achievement  will  be  directly  affected  by  factors  such  as 
job  displacement,  changes  in  family  structures,  family  violence,  and  poverty.  "Such  things 
should  not  be  treated  in  isolation  but  should  be  approached  holistically.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  obvious  that  schools  are  unable  to  address  the  whole  spectrum  of  concerns."  Students 
would  benefit  from  the  support  and  assistance  of  integrated  services.  Teachers  would 
benefit  from  having  improved  access  to  information  about  the  needs  of  children 
experiencing  difficulties. 

Many  respondents  noted  that,  although  the  integration  of  services  was  indeed 
desirable,  for  health  and  education  to  be  linked  in  a  meaningful  way,  there  must  be 
collaboration  and  openness  between  the  ministries.  Most  respondents  recognized  the  need 
for  co-ordination  of  a  well-planned  delivery  model.  Several  submissions  proposed  school- 
site  facilities,  and  many  supported  having  social  workers,  police,  and  a  public  health  nurse 
in  the  school  on  a  regular  basis.  The  school  was  seen  as  a  natural  location  that  community 
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and  social  agencies  could  use  for  individual  or  group  counselling  involving  the  family  and 
taking  place  after  school  hours  throughout  the  year.  Such  counselling  could  involve  a 
variety  of  services:  mental  health,  legal  aid,  probation,  family  benefits,  and  employment. 

A  significant  number  of  respondents  indicated  that  additional  funding  was  needed  for 
the  true  integration  of  services.  Some  respondents  worried  about  the  added  responsibilities 
for  teachers  in  an  integrated-services  approach.  In-service  for  teachers  was  suggested  to 
enable  them  to  keep  up  to  date  on  social  issues  and  to  become  more  practised  in  helping 
techniques.  Concern  was  expressed  regarding  potential  disparities  between  urban  and 
rural  communities  in  the  delivery  of  integrated  services. 

Integration  of  services  was  seen  by  the  adult  learner  community  as  an  excellent  way 
to  ease  the  adult  learner  back  into  secondary  school  studies  by  providing  on-site 
Unemployment  Insurance  Commission  (UIC)  locations,  transportation  services,  and  child¬ 
care  facilities.  There  was  a  caution  about  duplication  of  services  with  adult  retraining 
centres. 

A  number  of  respondents  welcomed  the  integration  of  services  and  called  for  further 
exploration  of  the  concept  of  the  "ministry  of  the  child".  They  recalled  the  document 
Children  First  favourably.  They  saw  the  interconnectedness  of  external  agencies  and  the 
schools  as  having  a  significant  bearing  on  the  incorporation  of  life  skills/social  issues  into 
the  regular  curriculum. 

Those  few  respondents  who  did  not  support  this  initiative  were  concerned  about 
funding  and  about  the  dilution  of  the  school's  academic  purpose.  Some  also  suggested  that 
the  sharing  of  information,  seen  by  many  as  a  positive  result  of  integration,  would  be 
restricted  by  the  Freedom  of  Information  and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act. 

G8.  Native  Education 

The  number  of  respondents  on  this  issue  was  modest,  but  there  was  no  dearth  of  ideas 
from  those  who  did  respond.  Native  language  and  Native  studies  options  were  mentioned 
most  often  as  positive  aspects  of  current  Native  education  programs.  Ministry  guidelines 
were  acknowledged  as  useful  aids  in  developing  units  for  both  Native  and  non-Native 
students.  Also  mentioned  frequently  were  an  increased  awareness  of  the  unique  status 
of  the  First  Nations,  a  consciousness  of  Native  issues,  and  a  concern  to  improve  the 
success  of  Native  students  in  school.  The  introduction  of  Native  counsellors  in  some 
schools  was  credited  with  providing  for  students  role  models  and  mentors  as  well  as 
critical  counselling  services,  particularly  in  off-reserve  schools.  Increasing  Native 
autonomy  in  education  was  seen  as  both  beneficial  and  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  Native 
students,  as  were  reserve  schools. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  issue,  respondents  perceived  several  areas  of  needed  change. 
In  the  curriculum  area,  there  was  a  general  call  for  more  Native  participation  in 
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curriculum  development.  Some  respondents  suggested  that  the  People  of  Native  Ancestry 
(PONA)  guideline  be  rewritten.  A  few  others  thought  that  history  textbooks  in  particular 
needed  serious  review  and  rewriting  to  include  the  Native  perspective,  and  that  all 
learning  materials  needed  continual  scrutiny  for  bias. 

Some  respondents  put  forth  the  idea  that  Native  languages  and  Native  studies  be  given 
equivalent  status  with  the  Canadian  history  and  French-as-a-second-language  compulsory 
credits  in  the  secondary  school  program. 

It  was  also  thought  that  different  models  and  delivery  modes  in  distance  education 
should  be  encouraged  to  provide  more  on-reserve  education,  particularly  in  northern 
areas.  Distance  education  should  also  address  adult  education  needs  for  academic 
upgrading,  job  training,  and  retraining.  For  non-Native  students,  there  was  strong 
encouragement  for  integrating  Native  studies  components  across  the  curriculum  and  for 
ensuring  a  fair  balance  between  historical  and  contemporary  perspectives. 

Most  respondents  felt  that  it  was  very  important  to  make  continued  and  improved 
efforts  to  recruit  more  Native  teachers  for  classrooms.  Respondents  who  saw  this  as  a 
critical  issue  thought  that  a  special  Native  teacher  education  program  should  be  created 
as  an  impetus  in  this  area.  School  board  policies  on  racial  and  ethnocultural  equity  were 
credited  with  promoting  more  minority-group  representation  in  school  board  staffing. 
Most  respondents  felt  that  ongoing  in-service  was  needed  to  sensitize  all  classroom 
teachers  to  the  special  needs  of  Native  students. 

Several  areas  of  need  were  targeted  to  help  improve  the  success  of  Native  students  in 
school.  Since  large  numbers  of  Native  students  receive  their  secondary  education  away 
from  their  home  communities,  the  role  of  off-reserve  schools  in  welcoming  Native  students 
and  in  creating  a  positive  social  and  learning  environment  was  emphasized.  In  addition, 
it  was  noted  that  the  ministry  and  school  boards  need  to  develop  specific  programs  and 
strategies  to  target  Native  retention  in  the  Specialization  Years,  to  overcome  the  streaming 
of  disproportionate  numbers  of  Native  students  into  basic  and  general  level  programs,  and 
to  help  students  adjust  to  living  and/or  going  to  school  outside  their  community.  The 
critical  role  that  Native  counsellors  and  teachers  can  play  in  most  of  these  areas  was 
emphasized. 

Several  respondents  felt  that  Native  control  of  Native  education  should  be  expanded 
to  include  the  secondary  level  where  possible.  A  parallel  was  made  to  Franco-Ontarian 
schools  for  language  and  cultural  maintenance.  A  very  few  respondents  were  concerned 
that  segregated  programming  and  schools  could  be  viewed  as  a  negative  direction,  not 
necessarily  serving  the  best  interests  of  Native  students.  There  was  also  concern  that 
reserve  schools  provide  facilities  and  resources  equivalent  to  those  of  off-reserve  schools 
in  order  to  ensure  equality  in  the  learning  environment  for  Native  students. 
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In  conclusion,  there  was  general  accord  that  Native  education  programs  would  benefit 
from  more  involvement  of  Native  peoples  at  all  levels  of  the  education  system  -  from 
trustees  to  parents  -  and  from  more  communication,  co-operation,  and  co-ordination 
among  stakeholder  groups. 


G9.  Needs  of  Students  New  to  Canada 

Respondents  were  quite  positive  about  the  language  services  that  have  been  established 
for  students  new  to  Canada.  It  was  felt  that  various  levels  of  programs  in  English  as  a 
second  language  and  English  skills  development  (ESL/D),  heritage/intemational  language 
programs,  reception  classes,  and  bridging  programs  have  been  successfully  developed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  these  students. 

Almost  all  of  those  who  addressed  this  issue  had  further  changes  to  propose.  A  few 
respondents  even  felt  that  a  province-wide  task  force  was  needed  to  assess  all  the  issues 
involving  the  ESL  learner. 

Among  the  specific  suggestions  for  change  were  the  following: 

-  More  ESL  credits  should  be  provided  across  the  curriculum,  including  an  OAC  ESL 
credit  fully  equivalent  to  OAC  English. 

-  Students  new  to  Canada  should  spend  a  longer  time  in  ESL  and  should  receive  more 
support  when  integrated  into  the  regular  program. 

-  Formalized  student  pairing /peer  helping  should  be  provided  to  help  orient  both  new 
and  integrated  students  to  the  school  and  the  community. 

-  More  intensive  ESL  and  actualisation  linguistique  en  franqais  courses  should  be 
developed. 

-  The  ministry  should  supply  direction  and  professional  development  on  program 
modification  to  meet  the  needs  of  ESL  learners. 

-  Intake,  reception,  and  assessment  procedures  (including  equivalency-of-credits 
guidelines,  adequate  service  standards,  and  improved,  bias-free  assessment,  packages) 
should  be  standardized  province-wide. 

-  Programs  to  help  students  become  Canadians  should  be  developed.  These  programs 
would  include  components  of  Canadian  history,  social  life  and  values,  culture,  civil 
rights,  democratic  government,  and  life  skills  (the  latter  for  particular  emphasis  with 
adult  ESL  students). 

-  Pre-service  and  in-service  training  should  be  provided  for  school  staff  to  sensitize  them 
to  the  needs  of  students  new  to  Canada. 

-  More  people  of  ethnic/racial  backgrounds  should  be  recruited  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession  as  role  models  to  new  Canadian  students. 

-  There  should  be  more  first-language  communication  with  parents  about  the  Ontario 
educational  system,  and  the  expectations  of  parents  and  students  should  be  taken  into 
account.  Such  communication  could  be  carried  out  through  translators  and 
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representatives  of  different  racial/ethnic  backgrounds  who  would  work  with  the 
schools. 

Those  respondents  who  were  the  most  critical  felt  that  the  current  funding  from  federal 
and  provincial  sources  was  totally  inadequate  to  the  large  numbers  and  real  needs  of  these 
students.  The  perception  was  that  smaller  classes,  more  guidance  and  counselling, 
translators,  resources,  teaching  assistants,  and  support  services  for  the  ESL  student 
throughout  high  school  are  necessary  to  the  successful  integration  of  new  Canadian 
students  during  the  Specialization  Years.  The  federal  government  was  seen  as  not 
following  through  on  the  obligations  of  its  immigration  policies,  since  it  is  not  providing 
adequate  funds  for  the  ESL  and  skills  retraining  needs  of  immigrants.  There  was  specific 
mention  of  the  situation  of  refugee  children,  because  no  funds  are  given  during  the  long 
wait  to  clarify  their  immigrant  status. 

Several  respondents  felt  that  the  distinct  needs  of  adult  students  should  be  addressed 
through  a  re-examination  of  policies  regarding  assessment,  the  development  of  special 
programs  and  delivery  modes,  and  the  evaluation  of  the  adult  ESL  student.  Special 
literacy  programs,  with  an  emphasis  on  co-operative  education,  life  skills,  and  workplace 
ESL,  were  encouraged  for  the  adult  ESL  student  who  has  little  or  no  educational 
background. 

In  general,  there  was  a  perceived  need  for  much  more  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
between  all  parties  offering  programs  or  services  to  immigrant  families,  from  the  federal- 
provincial  level  to  the  level  of  those  working  within  a  school  system. 


G10.  Racial  and  Ethnocultural  Equity 

Many  respondents  outlined  the  importance  of  existing  curriculum  and  school  board 
policies  that  address  the  issue  of  racial  and  ethnocultural  equity. 

A  variety  of  recommendations  were  made  regarding  changes  that  were  needed  with 
respect  to  this  issue.  Most  respondents  indicated  the  need  for  specific  targets  in  the  hiring 
and  promotion  of  teaching  staff  from  diverse  cultural  backgrounds.  Some  respondents  also 
felt  that  faculties  of  education  need  to  revise  their  application  criteria  to  ensure  appropriate 
representation  from  the  community.  Both  of  these  initiatives  would  ensure  that  students 
were  provided  with  role  models  and/or  mentors  having  a  cultural  background  similar  to 
their  own. 

A  majority  of  respondents  articulated  both  the  need  for  and  the  importance  of 
providing  professional  development  and/or  training  that  includes  students,  staff,  and  the 
community  in  order  to  enhance  tolerance  and  appreciation  of  cultural  diversity.  Many 
respondents  also  recommended  the  development  and  implementation  of  conflict-resolution 
and  peer-mediation  programs  for  staff  and  students. 
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A  few  respondents  recommended  the  introduction  of  school  credit  courses  to  address 
the  issue  of  racial  and  ethnocultural  equity.  The  majority  of  respondents,  however, 
suggested  that  all  teachers  should  build  a  significant  component  of  multicultural  studies 
into  their  courses.  It  was  stated  that  a  multicultural  component  cannot  be  perceived  as  an 
"add  on"  but  must  be  seen  as  an  integral  part  of  each  course. 

A  few  respondents  felt  that  destreaming  in  Grade  9  represented  a  positive  beginning 
to  the  concept  of  inclusiveness.  A  small  minority  of  respondents  felt  that  all  cultural 
groups  should  be  assimilated  into  the  Canadian  mainstream. 

Many  respondents  outlined  the  need  to  review  and  revise  present  curriculum  and 
assessment  instruments  to  ensure  that  they  are  free  of  bias  and  encourage  co-operation. 
It  was  also  recommended  that  the  ministry  promote,  and  provide  additional  funds  for,  the 
development  of  new  curriculum  strategies  and  materials,  as  well  as  for  multicultural 
exchanges,  pilot  projects,  and  so  forth. 

A  few  respondents  suggested  that  a  travelling  panel  of  new  Canadian  students  be 
endorsed  to  share  their  experiences  with  other  students  across  the  province.  The  formation 
of  multicultural  clubs,  student  forums,  student  exchanges,  and  student  leadership  camps 
to  address  this  issue  were  also  suggested. 

Each  of  the  following  recommendations  was  made  by  a  few  respondents: 

-  Changes  in  the  demographics  of  school  populations  should  be  monitored. 

-  Programs  to  address  any  conflicting  philosophies  that  may  exist  between  the  school 
and  the  family  with  respect  to  this  issue  should  be  developed. 

-  To  ensure  a  global  perspective,  there  should  be  a  focus  on  the  earth  and  its  people. 

-  Equity  issues  should  be  dealt  with  or  studied  through  the  curriculum  and  with  student 
participation. 


Gil.  School  Culture 

Few  respondents  addressed  the  issue  of  school  culture.  Among  those  who  did  reply, 
there  was  general  agreement  that  many  things  happening  in  Ontario  high  schools 
contribute  to  a  positive  school  culture.  Some  respondents  focused  on  the  curricular 
program  that  fosters  positive  self-esteem  and  promotes  active  participation  in  school  life. 
Others  emphasized  the  importance  of  collaboration  and  of  shared  decision  making,  vision, 
and  empowerment  for  staff  and  students  in  positive  school  cultures.  Teacher  goodwill, 
expertise,  enthusiasm,  and  involvement  are  important  and  should  continue  to  be 
encouraged. 

It  was  recommended  that  school  boards  foster  board-wide  student  organization  to 
encourage  student  participation  in  decision  making  at  the  board  level. 
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There  were  many  suggestions  for  improving  school  culture.  Many  respondents 
recommended  involving  staff,  students,  and  the  community  in  establishing  policy  and 
making  decisions.  Some  respondents  felt  the  need  for  clear  expectations  regarding  student 
behaviour,  and  a  few  suggested  that  consistent  guidelines  for  behaviour  codes  across  the 
province  would  be  valuable. 

A  number  of  respondents  recommended  in-service  training  for  both  administrators  and 
teachers  on  the  nature  of  school  culture.  Principals  were  seen  as  key  players  in  initiating, 
planning,  monitoring,  and  revising  school  plans  to  improve  school  culture.  It  was 
suggested  that  useful  information  could  be  found  in  a  variety  of  research  studies  that  have 
been  done  on  effective  schools. 

Concerns  were  expressed  about  recent  occurrences  of  violence,  racism,  and  harassment. 
School  cultures  that  "sensitized"  students  to  respect,  courtesy,  understanding,  and 
forgiveness  were  seen  as  positive  in  this  regard.  It  was  felt  by  a  number  of  respondents 
that  active  participation  in  school  activities  beyond  the  classroom  and  within  communities 
should  be  encouraged  to  help  develop  healthy  social  growth. 

Some  respondents  suggested  that  schools  can  more  actively  promote  the  development 
of  "sound  personal  philosophies".  Others  emphasized  the  role  that  parents  must  play  in 
setting  expectations  for  students  to  become  actively  and  responsibly  engaged  in  their  own 
education. 

A  few  respondents  remarked  on  a  number  of  issues  that  they  felt  were  critical  to 
positive  school  culture:  celebrating  achievement,  recognizing  achievements  other  than 
those  academic,  maintaining  small  school  Size,  beautifying  buildings  and  the  environment, 
and  ensuring  that  the  staff  composition  reflects  the  student  population. 


G12.  Special  Education  Programs  and  Services 

There  was  virtually  universal  support  for  the  special  education  programs  and  services 
that  are  currently  offered  in  most  schools  across  Ontario.  Most  respondents  favoured  an 
integrated  setting  for  the  delivery  of  programs  wherever  feasible,  but  emphasized  the  need 
for  ongoing  teacher-specialist  support  in  the  integrated  classroom  and  for  a  level  of 
funding  that  would  permit  smaller  class  sizes.  Additional  support  for  the  teacher  might 
come  from  community  volunteers  or  paraprofessionals  acting  as  mentors  for  identified 
students.  Several  respondents  pointed  out  that  educational  technology  offers  new  learning 
opportunities  for  the  special  education  student. 

Respondents  frequently  asked  for  better  pre-  and  in-service  training  for  teachers,  who 
are  increasingly  being  called  on  to  teach  classes  that  include  exceptional  students.  Many 
respondents  suggested  that  a  compulsory  special  education  component  become  part  of 
every  teacher's  training.  A  few  pointed  out  that  in  this  case,  even  more  than  others, 
teachers  have  something  to  learn  from  the  students. 
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A  frequent  plea  was  for  a  streamlining  of  procedures,  such  as  those  for  Identification, 
Placement,  and  Review  Committees  (IPRCs),  and  for  a  simplification  of  the  paperwork  that 
threatens  to  swamp  the  special  education  teacher.  It  was  felt  that  far  too  much  energy  goes 
into  the  administration  of  special  education,  as  distinct  from  the  delivery  of  programs  and 
services. 

There  was  strong  support  for  a  larger  involvement  of  guidance  and  co-operative 
education  (experiential  learning)  departments  on  behalf  of  students  identified  as 
exceptional.  The  career  education  of  these  students,  and  their  preparation  for  the 
workplace,  need  more  attention  and  focus,  especially  in  their  final  years  in  school.  The 
particular  needs  of  adults  with  disabilities  may  require  specialized  solutions. 

A  very  few  respondents  felt  that  disproportionate  resources  were  being  invested  in 
special  education  programs  and  services,  to  the  detriment  of  the  "ordinary7'  student.  In 
addition,  some  also  questioned  the  segregation  of  students  who  have  been  identified  as 
being  gifted. 


G13.  Student  Retention 

Respondents  were  enthusiastic  about  the  level  of  awareness  surrounding  this  issue.  The 
use  of  alternative  programming  to  allow  students  to  pursue  studies  in  settings  other  than 
the  regular  classroom  was  seen  as  a  very  positive  initiative.  It  appears  that  there  is  wide 
recognition  of  Supervised  Alternative  Learning  for  Excused  Pupils  (SALEP),  World  of 
Work  (WOW),  Stay  in  School  (SIS),  and  Secondary  School  Workshop  Apprenticeship 
(SSWAP)  programs  and  that  many  students  are  taking  advantage  of  these  initiatives. 

In  looking  at  changes  to  existing  policies,  many  respondents  argued  that  the  ministry 
needs  to  supply  a  definition  of  the  term  "dropout".  Boards  using  this  definition  could 
generate  consistent  data  and  thus  could  accurately  assess  the  effectiveness  of  their 
retention  programs.  Board  research  studies  should  also  follow  up  on  students  who  have 
been  out  of  school.  A  few  respondents  identified  current  studies  that  profile  early 
school-leavers  and  high-risk  students,  and  suggested  that  teaching  styles  need  to  address 
the  learning  styles  and  special  needs  of  those  students.  It  was  noted  by  several 
respondents  that  a  social  worker  or  adolescent  caseworker  should  be  part  of  the  school 
staff  and  be  part  of  the  support  team  for  high-risk  students. 

Many  respondents  suggested  a  greater  focus  on  the  lifelong  learner.  They  noted  that 
many  students  who  drop  out  also  drop  in  at  a  later  date,  and  present  structures  should 
be  more  accommodating.  Suggestions  included  the  following: 

-  Partial  credits  should  be  more  widely  used. 

-  Models  for  continuous  entry  and  exit  should  be  developed  and  used. 

-  The  structure  of  the  school  year  and  the  school  day  should  be  examined. 

-  School  outreach  should  be  provided  for  the  dropout. 
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The  value  of  the  adult  student  as  a  role  model  in  the  secondary  school  was  also  noted. 

The  attitude  of  society  must  change  to  reflect  respect  and  value  for  occupations,  trades, 
and  apprenticeships.  If  value  were  placed  on  non-university-bound  choices,  more  students 
would  be  encouraged  to  seek  out  trades  and  apprenticeships.  A  few  respondents 
recommended  that  each  student  be  given  a  Certificate  of  Education  at  the  end  of  Grade  10, 
an  achievable  goal  for  many  students  at  risk.  There  were  several  suggestions  that  schools 
establish  creative  links  with  business  and  industry;  for  example,  credits  might  be  earned 
in  the  workplace,  and  tax  benefits  might  be  given  to  companies  involved  in  partnerships. 
Community  colleges  also  need  to  be  more  responsive  to  those  pursuing  credits  at  the 
general  and  basic  levels.  Greater  collaboration  between  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
other  ministries  (Labour,  Community  and  Social  Services,  Colleges  and  Universities)  could 
lead  to  greater  support  and  more  opportunities  for  students  in  general  and  basic  programs. 

Many  respondents  reiterated  the  need  for  relevant  curriculum.  By  providing 
meaningful,  applied  programs  that  incorporate  active  learning,  teamwork,  and  experiential 
strategies,  schools  would  engage  high-risk  learners  more  successfully.  Identification  of 
learning  outcomes  was  seen  by  some  respondents  as  an  important  step  in  making 
education  meaningful.  Cross-curricular  and  integrated  studies  were  also  mentioned  in  this 
context.  Most  respondents  felt  that  more  effective  career  planning  must  occur,  and  many 
noted  the  value  of  co-operative  education  in  assisting  students  to  develop  appropriate 
work  habits  and  career  goals.  A  few  respondents  requested  greater  flexibility  in  offering 
co-operative  education,  to  allow  for  co-op  placements  for  students  under  age  sixteen.  One 
person  remarked  that  the  needs  of  ESL  students  in  terms  of  retention  are  different  and 
need  to  be  addressed.  There  were  many  reminders  that  positive  self-esteem  and 
involvement  in  school  activities  are  factors  in  student  retention. 

Some  additional  suggestions  by  a  few  respondents  included  the  following: 

-  Schools/boards  should  provide  after-school  drop-in  centres  for  early  school-leavers. 

-  Each  school  should  form  a  student  retention  team  with  staff  and  student 

representation. 

-  A  student-organized  support  group  for  early  school-leavers  should  be  implemented. 

-  Eligibility  for  a  driver's  licence  should  be  connected  to  high  school  graduation. 

G14.  Teacher  Education 

The  majority  of  respondents  indicated  that  it  was  important  for  teachers  to  continue 
to  have  subject  specialties.  Teachers  should,  however,  have  access  in  the  faculties  of 
education  to  a  broader  curriculum  that  emphasizes  the  art  of  teaching. 

Many  respondents  indicated  that  the  pre-service  model  allowing  for  extended  periods 
of  practice  teaching  time  was  desirable;  examples  are  the  co-operative  model  and  the 
Physical  Education,  Mathematics,  and  Science  Teacher  Education  Program  (PEMSTEP). 
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In  addition,  it  was  stated  that  the  concurrent  program  should  be  expanded.  Other 
suggestions  were  to  incorporate  internship  or  apprenticeship  programs  in  teacher 
education. 

The  majority  of  those  who  responded  indicated  the  need  to  re-examine  admission 
policies  of  faculties  of  education.  Most  respondents  felt  that  there  should  be  less  emphasis 
on  marks  and  more  emphasis  on  other  criteria,  such  as  experience  with  youth, 
performance  in  interviews,  interpersonal  skills,  work  experience,  and  the  ability  to  work 
with  children.  The  intake  of  students  into  faculties  should  reflect  the  cultural  diversity  of 
the  province  and  should  be  sensitive  to  subject  specialization  needs  in  schools.  A  few 
respondents  questioned  the  impact  on  school  culture  of  the  increased  average  age  of 
faculty  graduates. 

Many  respondents  felt  that  programs  in  the  faculties  of  education  should  reflect  the 
reforms  emerging  from  the  ministry's  restructuring  initiatives.  Some  respondents 
recommended  exchange  programs  between  faculty  members  and  secondary  school 
classroom  teachers,  as  well  as  the  secondment  of  classroom  teachers  to  faculties.  One  idea 
presented  to  facilitate  these  exchanges  was  to  encourage  faculties  and  school  boards  to 
form  partnerships  in  the  delivery  of  teacher  education. 

Many  respondents  indicated  that  ongoing  in-service  is  essential,  but  not  all  agreed  that 
it  should  be  mandatory.  A  variety  of  in-service  models  -  workshops,  conferences, 
courses  -  were  suggested  as  being  appropriate.  It  was  thought  that  greater  use  could  be 
made  of  TVOntario  (TVO)  as  a  mode  of  delivery.  The  issue  of  funding  in-service 
programs  was  raised  by  several  respondents.  In-service  for  teachers  working  with  student 
teachers  was  seen  as  important.  The  use  of  induction  programs  for  teachers  new  to  a 
school  or  to  a  board  was  noted  as  important  for  both  new  and  experienced  teachers. 

An  additional  issue  that  was  raised  was  that  of  additional  qualification  (AQ)  courses. 
Some  respondents  suggested  that  these  need  to  be  revamped  and  that  new  AQ  areas 
should  be  introduced.  Suggested  areas  were  adult  education,  equity  issues,  multicultural 
issues,  and  literacy  across  the  curriculum. 

Respondents  included  the  following  as  being  essential  elements  of  a  pre-service 
program: 

-  instruction  in  the  teaching  of  basic  literacy 

-  instruction  in  a  variety  of  teaching  and  evaluative  methods 

-  experience  in  resource-based  learning  and  collaborative  planning 

-  training  in  communication  skills 

-  knowledge  of  second-language-acquisition  theory 

-  awareness  of  new  technologies 

-  familiarity  with  destreaming  strategies 

-  experience  in  conflict  resolution 
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knowledge  of  issues  and  approaches  in  special  education.  Native  education,  and  adult 
education 

awareness  of  multicultural  issues 
knowledge  of  issues  related  to  family  violence 

knowledge  of  a  variety  of  models  for  the  integration  of  curriculum  (holistic  curriculum) 


/ 
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SPECIFIC  ISSUES  AND  POLICY  OPTIONS 


The  specific  issues  were  presented  by  outlining  the  rationale  for  addressing  the  issue,  the  present 
policy  and  practice,  some  examples  of  policy  options  for  discussion,  and  an  invitation  to  suggest 
other  policy  options.  Respondents  were  also  invited  to  suggest  further  issues  that  they  felt  had 
not  been  identified  in  the  response  guide. 

School  Culture 

SI.  Integrated  Learning  Activities 

Though  favouring  a  degree  of  integration,  most  respondents  expressed  the  need,  in 
varying  degrees,  to  maintain  subject  integrity  and  specialization  within  the  curriculum  - 
especially  as  students  approach  graduation  from  secondary  school.  Respondents 
emphasized  that,  even  with  a  well-integrated  curriculum,  students  at  this  level,  as  well  as 
in  earlier  years,  need  to  have  access  to  persons  with  specialized  expertise. 

A  number  of  respondents  felt  that  a  sufficient  degree  of  integration  was  already 
present  in  secondary  school  curricula  (as  in  language  across  the  curriculum,  computers 
across  the  curriculum,  and  technology  across  the  curriculum).  These  respondents 
cautioned  against  "watering  down"  course  content  and  against  developing  courses  that 
could  not  easily  be  transferred  from  school  to  school. 

The  need  to  maintain  the  specific  integrity  of  the  OACs  was  frequently  mentioned. 

Most  respondents  endorsed  the  concept  of  an  integrated  approach  to  learning  in  the 
Specialization  Years.  Such  an  approach  was  seen  as  "better  reflecting  the  real  world"  and 
as  being  helpful  in  maintaining  continuity  with  the  Transition  Years.  Many  respondents 
emphasized  that  integrated  learning  is  something  that  teachers  must  "buy  into"  and  be 
able  to  assert  ownership  of.  The  plea  that  this  expansion  of  teaching  approaches  be 
"encouraged,  not  imposed"  was  frequently  expressed,  together  with  the  wish  that  there 
be  freedom  and  opportunity  for  teachers  to  experiment  and  to  exchange  ideas  within  the 
school  as  they  develop  the  best  approaches  to  integrated  learning. 

The  principle  of  developing  generic  skills,  and  the  packaging  of  courses  leading  to 
specific  career  goals,  were  both  broadly  endorsed. 

Particular  attention  to  pre-  and  in-service  teacher  education  was  recommended. 


S2.  Overcrowded  Curriculum 

A  significant  number  of  people  responded  to  this  issue.  Their  comments  can  be 
summarized  under  two  headings:  curriculum  decisions  about  life  skills  and  social  issues; 
and  overcrowding  (that  is,  too  much  to  teach  in  the  present  curriculum). 
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Curriculum  Decisions  About  Life  Skills  and  Social  Issues 

A  clear  majority  of  respondents  acknowledged  the  need  to  teach  life  skills  and  social 
issues  in  the  Specialization  Years.  Many  respondents  felt  that  these  should  be  compulsory 
studies  and  that  credit  should  be  given,  though  opinion  varied  about  whether  this  credit 
should  be  granted  for  a  specific  course  in  life  skills/social  issues  or  should  be  given  upon 
completion  of  courses  that  included  life  skills/social  issues  components.  Many 
respondents  felt  that  integrating  these  studies  into  present  courses  was  the  most  relevant 
approach.  There  was  notable  support  for  delivery  models  that  included  packaged  units, 
thematic  blocks,  and  cross-curricular  approaches.  A  number  of  respondents  argued  that 
their  subject  area  (for  example,  guidance,  geography,  music,  family  studies,  drama,  history, 
business,  English,  religious  education,  science)  was  best  suited  for  the  teaching  of  life 
skills /social  issues. 

A  few  respondents  favoured  a  progression  of  learning  outcomes  in  life  skills/social 
issues  for  each  year  of  the  Specialization  Years;  some  others  felt  that  much  of  this  should 
be  covered  before  students  complete  Grade  9.  For  those  who  recommended  life 
skills /social  issues  in  the  senior  grades,  the  emphasis  shifted  to  include  things  like  finances 
and  single  parenting.  Some  respondents  recommended  that,  since  life  skills/social  issues 
are  subject  to  social  change,  a  committee  of  ministry  personnel,  teachers,  students,  and 
community  members  should  conduct  periodic  reviews  of  the  courses. 

There  was  widespread  acceptance  of  the  option  to  involve  the  community  when  new 
curriculum  needs  arise  and,  it  was  felt  that  when  the  topics  "fall  outside  of  the  teacher's 
expertise,  efforts  should  be  made  to  enlist  the  support  of  knowledgeable  community 
experts." 

Most  respondents  agreed  that  ongoing  in-service,  funded  by  the  ministry,  is  necessary 
in  order  to  keep  teachers  up  to  date  on  current  social  concerns.  A  few  remarked  that  such 
in-service  should  lead  to  additional  qualifications.  They  also  noted  that  educational  pre¬ 
service  institutions  should  offer  courses  on  life  skills  and  social  issues. 

Overcrowdine 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  the  respondents  that  community  expectations, 
current  ministry  guidelines,  and  existing  social  changes  have  caused  schools  to  be 
overloaded.  Respondents  frequently  remarked  that  schools  are  expected  to  solve  all 
societal  ills  and  that  most  subject  guidelines  have  added  units  to  deal  with  social 
problems.  These  guidelines  compound  the  problem  of  overcrowding  because  they 
sanction  overlap  and  are  not  always  applied  consistently.  As  a  result,  significant  issues 
either  are  missed  or  are  overworked. 

Respondents  felt  that  in  the  restructuring  process,  subject  guidelines  must  be  re¬ 
examined  to  eliminate  non-essential  objectives  and  to  ensure  that  critical  issues  are  in 
place,  "well-planned  and  not  incidental". 

The  content  of  guidelines  was  also  seen  as  excessive. 
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S3.  Subject  Specialization  in  Teacher  Education 

The  majority  of  respondents  indicated  the  importance  of  retaining  some  degree  of 
subject  specialization.  There  was  also  considerable  agreement  that  subject  specialization 
alone  is  not  enough  and  that  the  present  policy  requires  some  expansion. 

Those  respondents  who  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  more  teacher  education 
courses  that  are  not  subject  specific  indicated  that  such  a  program  might  be  more 
appropriately  delivered  through  additional  qualification  courses.  Integration  strategies 
were  stated  as  being  a  requirement  for  both  the  pre-service  and  the  in-service  training  of 
classroom  teachers. 

Although  the  majority  of  respondents  indicated  the  need  to  expand  the  existing  subject- 
specific  courses  so  that  they  provide  more  emphasis  on  varied  learning  processes,  critical 
thinking  skills,  and  cross-curricular  themes  and  objectives,  many  respondents  warned  that 
valid,  research-based  reasons  must  be  advanced  before  new  teaching  strategies  and 
methodologies  are  embraced. 

The  majority  of  respondents  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  pre-service  a  wider 
variety  of  teaching  strategies;  for  example,  team  teaching,  co-operative  learning, 
collaborative  planning,  resource-based  learning,  adaptation  to  varied  learning  styles,  and 
independent  learning.  Some  respondents  also  indicated  that  experienced  classroom 
teachers  require  in-service  in  this  area.  Another  recommendation  was  that  interpersonal 
skills  should  be  included. 

Many  respondents  commented  on  the  general  structure  of  teacher  training.  There  was 
agreement  that  a  greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  in-school  component  of  teacher 
education.  Extended  time  spent  with  master  teachers  was  seen  as  critical  to  the  success 
of  teacher  education  programs.  Some  respondents  suggested  that  teacher  training  be 
longer.  A  two-year  postuniversity  program  consisting  of  an  internship  year  followed  by 
an  apprenticeship  year  was  suggested.  Many  of  the  models  presented  involved 
partnerships  between  school  boards  and  faculties  of  education.  These  partnership  were 
also  seen  as  vehicles  for  providing  ongoing  in-service  for  all  staff.  It  was  suggested  that, 
to  provide  a  broader  range  of  in-service  for  staff,  the  Ministry  of  Education  should  permit 
exchanges  between  business  and  industry  and  the  education  sector. 


S4.  The  Guidance  Program 

Responses  to  this  issue  contained  a  considerable  number  of  comments  on  each  of  the 
options  as  well  as  many  additional  suggestions.  Most  respondents  felt  that  the  present 
policy  under  OS  IS  and  the  guidance  guideline  is  workable  and  meets  the  needs  of  students 
but  that  it  is  not  being  fully  implemented.  A  few  felt  that  OSIS  placed  too  much 
responsibility  for  guidance  on  classroom  teachers  who  were  not  trained  for  this  role  and 
did  not  have  the  resources  for  it.  Others  saw  the  guidance  guideline  as  "slightly  ahead 
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of  its  time"  in  its  model  of  an  integrated,  "total-school"  approach  to  the  delivery  of  a 
guidance  program. 

Many  respondents  saw  the  need  to  identify  the  outcomes  that  should  be  expected  from 
an  effective  guidance  program.  It  was  suggested  that  defined  results  would  include  an 
educational/career  plan  for  each  individual  student  developed  by  the  student,  the  parents,  • 
and  the  counsellor. 

There  was  strong  support  for  the  need  to  clarify  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
guidance  counsellors  and  school  staff.  There  was  a  perceived  need  to  identify  the 
appropriate  balance  in  school  guidance  programs  between  effective  counselling  for 
education  planning,  career  planning,  and  personal  life  issues.  Some  respondents  indicated 
that  personal  counselling  should  be  handled  by  outside  agencies.  Suggestions  were  made 
regarding  mentorship  programs  involving  staff  members  and  co-ordinated  by  guidance 
counsellors.  Many  respondents  felt  that,  for  both  staff  and  counsellors,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  roles  of  each  would  improve  the  total-school  approach  to  guidance 
outlined  in  OSIS. 

On  the  issue  of  credits,  there  were  few  who  responded,  but  of  those  who  did,  some 
supported  the  development  of  a  compulsory  course  in  life  skills/social  issues  (see  S2, 
"Overcrowded  Curriculum",  for  a  more  detailed  breakdown)  and  career  planning.  It  was 
noted  that  flexibility  was  required  to  permit  the  granting  of  partial  or  fractional  credits. 
One  board  requested  that  boards  have  the  autonomy  to  "define  the  scope  and  sequence 
of  local  guidance  programs",  allowing  them  to  identify  learning  outcomes  for  guidance 
throughout  the  educational  continuum. 

The  option  involving  the  community  received  some  support  from  those  who  felt  that 
community  members  could  provide  information  on  trends  in  career  opportunities  as  well 
as  become  speakers  on  careers  or  provide  opportunities  for  job  shadowing.  Some 
respondents  saw  the  role  of  the  community  in  terms  of  "outside  agencies"  that  could  assist 
students  with  their  personal  life  difficulties. 

Under  other  options,  there  were  numerous  and  varied  responses.  Some  ideas  that  were 
reiterated  frequently  were  the  following: 

-  Guidance  counsellors  need  in-service  training  to  keep  up  to  date  on  career 
opportunities. 

-  Any  in-service  program  for  counsellors  should  include  a  process  that  allows  them  to 
become  more  aware  of  their  own  biases  and  how  these  might  affect  relationships  with, 
and  advice  given  to,  students  about  educational /career  planning. 

-  Guidance  counsellors  should  collaborate  with  other  staff  members  in  providing 
information  on  career  opportunities  in  various  disciplines  and  in  counselling  for 
educational /career  planning.  Co-ordination  of  the  integration  of  career  planning  into 
the  regular  curriculum  was  seen  as  an  important  part  of  the  counsellor7 s  role. 
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-  In  recognition  of  the  heavy  paperwork  demands  on  counsellors,  guidance  technicians 
should  be  hired. 

-  Students  indicated  that  they  wanted  more  contact  with  guidance  counsellors, 
specifically  for  career  planning. 

-  Guidance  counsellors  would  facilitate  teacher  reference  to  the  student  profiles  that  may 
be  generated  in  the  Transition  Years. 

-  Guidance  counsellors  must  be  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  ESL  students  and  need  special 
training  for  dealing  with  these  students. 

-  Counsellors  should  increase  time  spent  with  students  going  on  to  the  world  of  work. 

-  Adult  learners  have  different  needs  and  require  a  modified  guidance  program. 

-  Every  secondary  school  should  have  a  social  worker  to  assist  students  with  difficult 
personal  challenges  and  to  free  up  counsellors  for  career/ educational  counselling. 

-  Counsellors  should  work  with  parents  to  assist  them  in  recognizing  appropriate 
educational  expectations  for  their  children. 

-  The  counsellor  should  be  seen  as  facilitating  rather  than  directing  the  development  of 
educational/career  plans  of  students. 

-  Career  education  centres  should  become  a  part  of  every  guidance  facility. 


S5.  Gender  and  Educational/Career  Choices 

In  responding  to  this  issue  most  people  acknowledged  the  need  to  continue  to  develop 
policies  that  address  gender  inequities. 

Many  respondents  lauded  the  practice  of  celebrating  excellence  through  provincial 
awards;  a  significant  number,  however,  challenged  the  distinction  of  female/male  awards 
as  reinforcing  stereotypes.  They  remarked  that  a  person  should  receive  an  award  for  being 
the  best,  not  for  being  the  best  in  one's  gender.  Being  the  best  in  one's  gender  "implies 
that  the  two  genders  are  measured  by  different  standards,  which  is  precisely  the  attitude 
we  are  trying  to  change". 

In  addition,  many  of  the  respondents  who  supported  provincial  awards  rejected  the 
exclusivity  of  awards  for  mathematics,  science,  and  technology,  and  desired  recognition 
of  excellence  in  many  or  all  subject  areas.  Of  those  respondents  who  flatly  rejected  this 
option,  many  cited  the  discriminatory  feature  as  their  reason,  and  some  were  concerned 
about  funding. 

A  few  respondents  favoured  the  suggestion  for  processes  to  measure  student  attitudes 
about  subjects  and  subject  choices.  It  was  noted  that  such  measurement  would  identify 
problems  and  inequities,  and  would  thus  allow  for  the  development  of  solutions.  Some 
respondents  remarked  that  a  survey  of  attitudes  could  lead  to  an  open  exchange  of  ideas 
on  the  issue  that  would  be  enlightening  for  staff  and  students  alike.  Many  supporters  of 
this  option  questioned  how  and  by  whom  the  measuring  would  be  done. 
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The  option  involving  teacher  in-service  received  significant  support.  It  was  felt  that 
administrators,  teachers,  and  counsellors  need  to  be  more  aware  of  the  subtleties  of  the 
issue,  of  their  own  attitudes,  and  of  ways  of  effecting  change.  Again,  the  question  of 
funding  was  raised. 

On  the  option  of  developing  partnerships  with  business  and  industry,  there  was 
general  support,  though  some  respondents  felt  that  the  focus  of  mathematics,  science,  and 
technology  reflected  an  undesirable  hierarchy  of  subjects  and  suggested  that  partnerships 
be  encouraged  in  all  subject  areas.  A  few  respondents  noted  that  co-operative  education, 
an  existing  program,  involves  partnerships.  Some  urged  that  females  and  males  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  non-traditional  career  paths.  A  few  respondents  wondered  where 
the  funding  would  come  from. 

The  university /college  outreach  program  was  seen  by  many  respondents  as  a  viable 
means  of  encouraging  aligned  curricula  and  awareness  of  career  directions.  Many 
respondents  felt  that  this  kind  of  program  was  already  in  operation.  Some  respondents 
argued  that  encouragement  of  this  practice  should  not  be  limited  to  the  area  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology.  A  few  also  were  concerned  about  the  timing  of  such 
a  program  (within  the  school  year),  the  funding,  and  the  problems  for  schools  in  areas  that 
did  not  have  a  campus  nearby. 

Although  responses  on  this  issue  of  gender  and  educational /career  choices  generally 
supported  the  redressing  of  present  inequities,  many  who  commented  cautioned  against 
the  biases  implicit  in  this  direction.  Some  respondents  questioned  the  assumption  that  it 
was  women  who  needed  to  change  their  choices.  They  suggested  that  the  economically 
competitive  advantages  to  be  gained  by  graduating  a  greater  number  of  students  from 
mathematics,  science,  and  technology  was  reflective  of  a  male  point  of  view,  which 
ignored  the  value  of  the  helping  professions  and  cultural  pursuits.  There  was  a  request 
for  balance  in  this  direction. 


S6.  Co-operative  Education/Work  Experience 

Virtually  all  responses  on  the  issue  of  co-operative  education,  as  a  component  of 
secondary  education,  were  favourable.  Although  some  respondents  felt  that  the  program 
should  remain  as  it  is,  most  thought  some  improvements  could  be  made.  There  was 
widespread  support  for  increasing  flexibility  and  funding  for  school  boards  to  expand 
programs,  and  for  broadening  the  scope  of  policies  that  involve  co-operation  with 
businesses,  industries,  and  other  agencies  in  the  development  of  co-operative  education 
programs. 

The  major  point  of  divergence  was  on  the  issue  of  requiring  one  or  more  co-operative 
education  credits  for  graduation.  A  minority  felt  that  co-operative  education  should  be 
a  compulsory  credit,  not  tied  to  any  particular  subject,  but  rather  a  career  development 
credit  open  to  all  grades,  including  OAC,  and  across  the  curriculum.  It  was  suggested  that 
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various  forms  of  work  experience  could  be  offered  in  this  context  -  job  shadowing, 
twinning,  and  short-term  placements.  The  majority,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  that  co¬ 
operative  education  should  be  an  option  for  all  students,  but  not  a  compulsory  credit. 
Considerable  concern  was  expressed  that  there  were  not  enough  potential  placements  for 
all  students,  especially  in  rural  and  northern  areas,  and  that  the  credibility  of  programs 
would  be  destroyed  if  disinterested  and  immature  students  were  placed  for  a  required 
work  experience  credit.  The  success  of  current  programs  was  seen  very  much  to  rely  on 
good  public  relations  with  the  business  community  and  good  pre-placement  counselling 
that  matches  student  skills  and  interests  to  openings. 

Many  respondents  saw  co-operative  education  not  simply  as  an  approach  that  provides 
students  with  training  and  work  experience,  but  rather  as  an  alternative  mode  of  learning 
that  incorporates  "academic  study,  classroom  theory,  and  experience  at  a  work  site". 
Regular  program  monitoring  was  encouraged  to  ensure  the  relevance  of  programs  to  both 
students  and  employers. 

Additional  issues  raised  included  the  following: 

-  Co-operative  education  should  be  acknowledged  as  playing  a  critical  role  for  both 
disabled  students  and  adult  ESL  students,  as  well  as  for  student  retention. 

-  The  transportation  needs  of  rural  students  and  the  disabled  need  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  co-operative  education  programs. 

-  In  rural  and  northern  areas,  local  training  advisory  boards  (LTABs)  should  have  input 
on  co-operative  education,  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of  those  areas. 

-  More  flexibility  should  be  introduced  into  the  co-operative  education  program;  for 
example,  allowing  high-risk  students  to  begin  the  program  earlier,  or,  in  the  case  of 
adult  students,  giving  co-operative  education  credits  for  previous  work  experience. 

-  Existing  programs  such  as  SSWAP  should  be  expanded. 

The  main  suggestions  related  to  co-operative  education  were  the  following: 

-  Co-operative  education  should  be  encouraged  as  an  option  for  all  students,  but  not  a 
mandatory  credit. 

-  Provincial  policy  should  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  learning  outcomes  of  co-operative 
education  by  establishing  standards. 

-  The  scope  of  policies  involving  partnerships  with  business,  industry,  and  other 
agencies  should  be  broadened. 

-  Greater  communication  should  be  promoted  between  all  individuals  involved  in  the 
co-operative  education  program  (for  example,  in  planning,  delivery,  and  evaluation). 

-  Co-operative  education  programs  should  be  monitored  and  evaluated  to  ensure  that 
educators  are  aware  of  how  well  they  succeed  in  meeting  the  expected  objectives. 

Although  almost  all  respondents  encouraged  the  broadening  and  enhancing  of 
partnerships,  only  a  few  suggested  a  specific  role  for  business /industry  in  curriculum 
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development,  program  review,  or  evaluation.  There  was,  however,  general  accord  on  the 
importance  of  public  relations  with  business  partners  and  with  the  community  in  general. 

In  summary,  it  was  felt  that  co-operative  education  has  considerable  potential  to 
develop  as  an  important  aspect  of  secondary  education. 


S7.  Small  Schools 

The  issue  of  small  schools  drew  comments  from  about  one-fifth  of  the  respondents. 
A  clear  majority  of  those  responding  supported  the  call  for  equity  of  opportunity  for 
students  in  small  schools. 

Most  respondents  called  for  co-operative  arrangements  between  small  schools  and 
other  secondary  schools,  neighbouring  elementary  schools,  neighbouring  school  boards, 
and  the  local  community.  The  flexibility  needed  to  share  facilities  and  personnel  was  seen 
as  essential  in  providing  the  necessary  programs. 

The  majority  of  respondents  did  not  want  an  increase  in  the  number  of  compulsory 
credits  that  can  be  substituted,  and  discussed  flexibility  of  program  offerings  in  lieu  of 
substitution.  In  the  view  of  these  respondents,  the  integrity  of  the  diploma  was  the  most 
significant  factor;  increasing  the  substitutions  would  be  seen  as  undermining  that  integrity, 
not  strengthening  it. 

Most  respondents  called  for  flexibility  in  program  and  credit  offerings.  A  variety  of 
methodologies  were  suggested,  with  co-operative  education  being  the  most  popular. 
Other  suggestions  included  distance  education,  computer-assisted  programs,  community 
linkages,  updated  resource  centres  with  CD-ROM  and  TVO  programs,  alternative-year 
offerings  of  integrated  studies,  and  shared  staffing  and  facility  arrangements. 

The  majority  of  the  respondents  supported  planned  in-service  programs  for  staff 
members.  If  the  ministry  provided  incentives  for  school  boards  offering  in-service 
programs  for  staff  members  in  small  schools,  expensive  programs  could  be  brought  to 
local  schools,  and  teachers  could  travel  to  larger  centres.  Teachers  in  smaller  centres  must 
see  other  schools  and  experience  other  settings.  A  ministry-led  small-schools  network 
would  also  be  advantageous. 

Additional  comments  and  suggestions  included  the  following: 

-  Small  does  not  mean  disadvantaged.  The  small  schools  often  have  the  best  school 
atmosphere  and  discipline. 

-  With  improved  resources  and  greater  flexibility,  the  small  school  can  be  very 
successful. 

-  Small  schools  should  be  given  incentives  to  use  Independent  Learning  Centre  GLC) 
materials  and  computer-assisted  programs. 
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-  Funding  should  be  provided  for  school  boards  offering  distance  education. 

-  Small  schools  should  use  the  community  as  another  classroom. 

-  Funding  should  be  increased  for  small  schools. 

-  A  consortium  of  schools  offering  alternative  educational  structures  should  be  formed 
and  funded. 


S8.  The  Extracurricular  Program 

Most  respondents  stressed  the  importance  of  extracurricular  activities  in  the  total  school 
experience,  and  favoured  their  expansion.  A  majority  of  respondents  clearly  outlined  the 
need  to  adopt  the  term  //co-curricular/,  or  "co-instructional"  rather  than  "extracurricular". 

A  few  respondents  indicated  the  importance  of  recognizing  all  those  involved  in 
extracurricular  programs.  A  frequent  recommendation  was  that  recognition  be  given  in 
the  form  of  release  time  from  other  duties  and  responsibilities.  Staff  involvement  might 
also  be  recognized  through  performance  appraisals  and  hiring/promotion  practices.  A  few 
respondents  suggested  that  teachers  should  be  remunerated  for  their  involvement  in 
extracurricular  activities,  but  most  felt  that  this  involvement  should  remain  voluntary. 

Most  respondents  felt  that  using  volunteers  from  the  community  would  enhance 
school-community  relationships  and  would  benefit  all  participants.  However,  many 
respondents  felt  that,  for  reasons  of  safety,  pedagogy,  and  school  philosophy,  a  qualified 
teacher  should  work  with  volunteers. 

Many  respondents  also  suggested  that  partial  or  full  credits  be  given  for  co-curricular 
activities.  A  few  suggested  that  recognition  for  involvement  be  noted  on  the  Ontario 
Student  Transcript.  Several  student  respondents  also  indicated  the  need  to  recognize  that 
organizing  an  event  is  as  important  as  participation  in  an  event. 


Curriculum 

S.9  Curriculum  Organization:  Credit  System,  Graduation  Requirements,  Levels  of  Difficulty 

A  few  respondents  on  this  issue  saw  no  need  for  change  in  the  present  policy.  They 
suggested  that  OSIS  would  provide  an  adequate  structure  if  only  it  were  properly 
implemented. 

Although  many  respondents  saw  a  need  for  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
curriculum,  there  was  no  clear  consensus  about  the  direction  for  change  among  them. 

Most  respondents  favoured  retaining  some  form  of  the  credit  system  throughout  the 
Specialization  Years,  beginning  with  Grade  10.  Not  all  respondents  were  happy  with  the 
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definition  of  a  credit  in  terms  of  the  number  of  hours  (see  issue  S10)  and  reiterated  that 
concern  in  this  response. 

Some  respondents  felt  that  Grade  10  could  be  an  uncredited  core  year  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

Most  respondents  assumed  that  after  Grade  9  the  number  of  credits  required  for 
graduation  would  be  22,  although  variations  ranging  from  20  to  27  were  recorded. 
Approximately  half  of  these  credits  would  be  compulsory,  though  again,  wide  variations 
were  noted:  as  few  as  8  compulsory  credits  and  as  many  as  19.  Most  respondents  in 
subject  areas  felt  that  there  should  be  more  compulsory  credits  in  their  subject.  Beyond 
this  group,  there  was  some  support  for  increased  emphasis  in  the  areas  of  mathematics, 
science,  business,  physical  education,  global  education,  technology,  social  science,  and 
parenting.  A  few  respondents  recommended  that  there  be  no  compulsory  subjects  after 
Grade  10.  Some  respondents  wanted  a  curriculum  structure  based  on  the  four  areas  in  the 
Transition  Years  (Language,  the  Arts,  Self  and  Society,  and  Mathematics,  Science,  and 
Technology). 

Most  respondents  favoured  some  form  of  levels  of  difficulty  in  courses  starting  with 
Grade  10,  though  they  preferred  some  designation  other  than  the  present  labels  of  basic, 
general,  and  advanced.  Several  well-developed  responses  viewed  the  packaging  of  courses 
into  career  paths  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  levels  of  difficulty. 

A  few  respondents  wanted  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  destreaming  in  Grade  9  before 
making  any  changes  to  later  years. 


S10.  Definition  of  a  Credit 

Among  the  respondents  who  favoured  maintaining  the  definition  of  a  credit  based  on 
the  number  of  hours,  some  wanted  no  changes  to  the  existing  system,  and  others 
emphasized  a  need  for  flexibility  in  granting  partial  credits  or  credit  modules  (for  example, 
for  incomplete  achievement  of  course  goals).  It  was  felt  that  the  greater  use  of  fractional 
credits  could  enhance  the  integration  of  subject  matter  and/or  permit  exposure  to  a  greater 
variety  of  optional  subjects.  In  addition,  a  few  respondents  called  for  criteria  based  on  a 
combination  of  work  completed  and  a  minimum  number  of  hours  of  study.  Many  of  these 
respondents  suggested  that  sixty-minute  classes  would  better  suit  the  learning  styles  of 
most  students. 

Most  of  those  who  responded  to  this  issue  favoured  redefining  the  credit  in  terms  of 
achievement,  rather  than  number  of  hours  of  instruction.  Phrases  such  as  beaming 
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outcomes",  "measurable  performance",  "benchmarks",  "demonstrable  competencies", 
"completion  of  course  objectives",  or  "what  is  learned,  not  how  many  hours"  recurred 
throughout  the  responses  in  relation  to  the  criteria  for  awarding  a  credit.  Reasons  given 
for  this  preference  included  greater  flexibility,  better  recognition  of  the  individual  pace  of 
learning,  and  greater  emphasis  on  demonstrated  achievement. 

Several  respondents  emphasized  that  attendance  should  be  a  component  of  the  credit, 
since  learning  is  a  social  activity,  and  interaction  with  both  teacher  and  peers  is  an 
important  element  of  education.  A  few  respondents  asked  that  a  minimum  number  of 
hours  of  attendance  be  stated  as  a  criterion  for  passing  the  course. 

A  few  respondents  suggested  the  possibility  of  granting  credits  for  defined  bodies  of 
work  done  on  an  independent-study  basis,  and  combining  research,  knowledge,  and  skills 
from  several  subject  areas. 


Sll.  Credits  for  External  Courses 

Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  respondents  commented  on  this  issue.  Of  those 
who  did  respond,  some  wanted  to  maintain  the  status  quo;  some  wanted  to  see  credits 
granted  for  other  external  involvements  and  experience,  including  St.  John  Ambulance, 
community  outreach  programs,  and  serious  levels  of  athletic  involvement;  and  a  few  felt 
that  no  credits  should  be  granted  for  external  courses,  including  the  existing  music  credits. 

Virtually  all  respondents  indicated  serious  concerns  about  the  appropriate  accreditation 
and  maintenance  of  controls  over  any  extension  of  credits  for  external  courses.  The  need 
for  clearly  stated  goals /outcomes  and  specified  hours  of  involvement  was  a  frequent 
theme.  Many  respondents  felt  that  there  should  be  an  absolute  limit  of  two  or  three 
external  credits  granted.  A  few  were  concerned  that  the  proliferation  of  external  credits 
could  become  an  equity  issue,  since  many  of  these  external  courses  would  involve 
additional  costs  or  might  be  not  be  open  to  equal  participation  by  students  from  different 
cultural  backgrounds. 

The  respondents  did  not  suggest  a  process  that  would  respond  to  concerns  about  the 
accreditation,  regulation,  evaluation,  and  monitoring  of  possible  external  courses  accepted 
for  credit. 


S12.  The  Meaning  of  the  Graduation  Diploma 

Approximately  half  of  the  submissions  responded  to  this  issue.  A  majority  of  the 
respondents  indicated  the  importance  of  retaining  the  diploma  to  symbolize  the 
completion  of  a  secondary  school  program.  At  the  same  time,  most  respondents  also 
remarked  on  the  need  to  improve  the  Ontario  Student  Transcript  so  that  it  is  clearly 
understood  by  all  and  provides  a  clear  statement  about  a  student's  competencies.  A  few 
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respondents  felt  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  include  information  about  the  student's 
part-time  employment,  co-curricular  experiences,  community  involvement,  and  so  forth. 
(Including  such  information  may  have  implications  for  freedom  of  information  and  the 
protection  of  privacy.) 

Some  respondents  indicated  that  an  area  of  concentration  or  specialization  should  be 
noted,  but  opinion  varied  about  whether  this  notation  should  appear  on  the  diploma  or 
on  the  transcript.  A  further  suggestion  was  that  the  diploma  and  the  transcript  be  linked. 

Some  respondents  stated  that  the  Ontario  Student  Transcript  should  include  notations 
identifying  credits  repeated  for  improved  marks,  night  school  credits,  summer  school 
credits,  and  correspondence  credits. 

A  few  respondents  recommended  the  elimination  of  the  diploma  in  favour  of  an 
enhanced  and  clearly  defined  transcript. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  respondents  felt  that  it  is  important  to  have  a  diploma  and 
a  transcript  that  are  meaningful  and  that  convey  relevant  information. 


S13.  The  Meaning  of  the  Certificate  of  Education 

The  majority  of  respondents  who  commented  on  this  issue  were  in  favour  of  keeping 
the  Certificate  of  Education.  They  felt  that  the  certificate  should  be  widely  publicized  and 
its  meaning  made  very  clear  to  the  community,  to  employers,  and  to  the  students 
themselves.  Many  saw  the  certificate  as  a  "defined  academic  landmark"  that  would  not 
only  signal  a  stage  of  education  attained  but  also  provide  "recognition  for  achievement  of 
reasonable  goals".  Some  respondents,  citing  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  graduate  from 
high  school  compared  to  college  and  university,  felt  that  the  certificate  would  provide 
young  people  with  attainable  short-term  goals. 

Many  respondents  wanted  the  certificate  to  be  issued  to  all  students  upon  completion 
of  specified  criteria.  These  criteria  were  often  listed  as  learning  outcomes,  demonstrable 
competencies,  and  levels  of  achievement. 

One  respondent  suggested  that  the  guidance  and  co-operative  education  departments 
co-sponsor  two-  or  three-day  workshops  for  those  students  who  would  be  "early 
school-leavers"  (the  term  "dropouts"  was  identified  as  a  concern),  to  provide  them  with 
pre-employment  preparation,  that  is,  training  in  job  search,  resume  writing,  interview,  and 
communication  skills  and  techniques. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  Transition  Years,  some  who  favoured  retaining  the 
certificate  were  concerned  about  when  to  grant  it.  A  few  respondents  felt  that  it  should 
represent  the  completion  of  the  Transition  Years;  others,  the  completion  of  the  first  year 
of  specialization. 
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Some  respondents  wanted  the  Certificate  of  Education  eliminated.  Many  of  these 
respondents  felt  that  the  Ontario  Student  Transcript  was  the  appropriate  document  to 
provide  students,  employers,  and  the  community  with  a  record  of  a  student's  educational 
achievement. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  certificate  become  a  requirement  for  obtaining  a  driver's 
licence. 


S14.  Reporting  Student  Achievement 

A  significant  number  of  respondents  chose  not  to  comment  on  this  issue.  Those  who 
did,  however,  indicated  the  importance  of  using  a  variety  of  reporting  methods  (parent- 
teacher  interviews,  telephone  communications,  more  frequent  formative  statements),  in 
addition  to  report  cards.  As  many  areas  as  possible  should  be  reported;  for  example, 
knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  career  education,  extracurricular  involvement,  leadership, 
community  experience. 

Most  respondents  expressed  the  need  to  provide  a  more  detailed  breakdown  of 
learning  outcomes  and  standards  in  the  areas  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  in  a  way 
that  is  easily  understood  by  students,  parents  and  employers.  It  was  suggested  that  skills 
and  attitudes  could  be  reported  by  using  checklists,  anecdotal  reports,  or  student  profiles. 

Some  respondents  cautioned  that  an  increase  in  reporting  would  require  additional 
teacher  time  and  reduced  class  size.  It  was  recommended  that  teacher  in-service  training 
be  provided  to  improve  reporting  on  student  achievement. 

Some  respondents  stated  that  the  Ontario  Student  Transcript  should  indicate  the 
number  of  times  a  student  has  taken  a  course.  Some  also  recommended  that  a  student 
profile  or  resume  form  part  of  the  Ontario  Student  Transcript,  to  detail  community 
involvement,  extracurricular  activities,  leadership,  and  so  forth. 

In  summary,  the  majority  of  respondents  indicated  the  need  to  provide  a  more  detailed 
description  of  student  achievement  that  would  include  both  anecdotal  and  numeric 
reporting.  It  was  also  felt  that  reporting  should  reflect  an  outcome-based  approach  to 
instruction  and  evaluation. 


S15.  Religious  Education  Credits 

Fewer  than  one-third  of  all  respondents  chose  to  comment  on  this  issue.  Among  those 
who  identified  themselves  as  Roman  Catholics  (about  one-third  of  the  total  respondents 
on  this  issue),  a  clear  majority  wanted  an  extension  of  present  policy  that  would  allow 
religious  education  credits  to  be  granted  by  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Grades  11  and  12. 
Many  of  these  respondents  also  supported  an  OAC  in  religious  education  and  the  proposal 
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to  amend  Regulation  269  to  include  religious  education  in  Schedule  A.  The  majority  of 
these  respondents  indicated  the  need  to  provide  guidelines  for  the  development  of  these 
courses,  either  through  the  Institute  for  Catholic  Education  or  the  Ministry  of  Education. 
Most  of  these  respondents  did  not  address  the  question  of  whether  or  not  these  courses 
should  be  compulsory.  (For  students,  parents,  and  teachers  this  is  clearly  an  issue  that  has 
to  be  addressed,  since  it  significantly  affects  the  number  of  optional  courses  available  to 
students.) 

Respondents  representing  private  Christian  schools  favoured  the  extension  of  present 
policy  to  authorize  the  granting  of  religious  education  credits  at  the  senior  level,  and  to 
allow  private  denominational  schools  to  grant  these  credits. 

The  opinions  of  the  remaining  respondents  (about  two-thirds  of  those  who  addressed 
this  issue)  were  varied.  A  small  group  supported  the  existing  policy,  and  recommended 
close  monitoring  to  ensure  that  no  religious  education  credits  were  being  granted  at  the 
senior  level.  Another  group  saw  the  possibility  of  offering  optional  religious  education 
credits  to  both  public  and  separate  school  students,  provided  that  the  credits  were 
developed  according  to  ministry  guidelines  and  delivered  by  qualified  teachers.  A 
significant  minority  felt  that  the  course  World  Religions  was  the  only  religious  education 
credit  that  could  legitimately  be  offered  in  a  publicly  supported  system.  One  group  clearly 
articulated  the  position  that  no  credits  for  religious  education  should  be  granted  in  any 
publicly  funded  school. 

Several  respondents  questioned  the  need  for  two  publicly  funded  systems.  Some  of 
these  respondents  recommended  a  single  public  system  with  a  religious  education 
department  that  could  provide  optional  denominational  religious  education  courses  to 
students  who  wish  to  take  them. 


Adult  Education 

S16.  Delivery  Models  for  Adult  Education  in  the  Specialization  Years 

This  issue  elicited  many  responses,  addressing  the  three  suggested  options. 

Most  respondents  supported  the  continued  accommodation  of  adults  within  available 
secondary  school  program  policies,  including  access  to  integrated  facilities  (schools  with 
concurrent  adolescent/adult  programs  and  adults  in  regular  classes)  and  to  the  full  range 
of  the  curriculum.  Many  of  these  respondents  also  encouraged  the  development  of  adult 
learning  centres  or  the  "school  within  a  school".  Some  respondents  were  in  favour  of 
adult-only  institutions. 

The  general  view  was  that  boards  must  look  at  a  variety  of  organizational  structures 
to  meet  the  needs  of  adults  -  from  integration  into  existing  classes,  to  the  creation  of  self- 
contained  classes,  to  the  development  of  adult-only  secondary  schools.  Each  structure  has 
its  strengths,  and  all  structures  together  can  offer  a  strong  program  to  adult  clients. 
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Most  respondents  also  expressed  a  need  for  modifications  in  programs  for  adults. 
Among  the  modifications  recommended  were  a  longer  school  day,  a  longer  school  year, 
continuous  entry,  the  use  of  adult  evaluation  techniques,  the  modification  of  benchmarks, 
programs  for  retraining  and  job  re-entry,  co-operative  education,  and  the  introduction  of 
support  services  such  as  day  care  and  career  counselling. 

A  few  responses  expressed  the  need  for  increased  arts,  music,  and  technology  courses 
for  adults.  A  few  saw  the  need  to  link  adult  education  with  employment  and  social 
services,  making  the  receipt  of  benefits  contingent  on  participation  in  education. 

Most  respondents  approved  the  development  of  specific  policies  that  provide  for  the 
development  of  programs  intended  for  adults.  They  stressed  the  importance,  within  the 
faculties  of  education,  of  training  in  andragogy,  the  science  of  teaching  adult  learners. 

Many  respondents  saw  an  increased  need  for  the  expansion  of  ESL  programs,  and 
agreed  that  there  should  be  guidelines  for  adult  education  programs  and  a  coherent 
Ministry  of  Education  policy. 

Many  respondents  urged  that  the  funding  for  adult  education  programs  be  equitable 
with  the  funding  for  the  education  of  adolescents.  Statements  suggested  that  adult 
education  needs  are  as  relevant  and  important  as  the  education  needs  of  adolescents. 
Barriers  related  to  present  methods  of  funding  were  criticized.  Continuing  education 
teachers,  it  was  felt,  should  be  paid  the  same  as  other  teachers. 


S17.  Graduation  Equivalence 

Of  the  three  issues  and  topics  (Gl,  SI 6,  SI 7)  dealing  with  adult  education,  this  issue 
had  the  fewest  responses. 

Approximately  one-third  of  those  responding  to  the  issue  supported  continuing  the 
present  policy  regarding  maturity  allowance,  equivalent-education  allowance,  and 
apprenticeship-training  allowance.  Some  respondents  suggested  that  the  number  of 
maturity-allowance  credits  be  changed.  Others  suggested  that  equivalency  credits  be 
linked  to  standard  requirements. 

A  small  number  of  respondents  favoured  giving  the  principal  more  autonomy  in 
granting  equivalency  credits. 

Over  half  of  those  who  responded  to  the  issue  were  concerned  about  discrepancies  and 
inconsistencies  within  the  present  system,  and  favoured  the  establishment  of  provincial 
criteria  to  ensure  uniformity  in  granting  credit  equivalence.  It  was  hoped  that  criteria 
would  describe  minimum  levels  of  competency  and  ensure  quality-assessment  strategies 
in  granting  equivalency  credits  throughout  the  province. 
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Close  to  half  of  the  respondents  on  this  issue  favoured  a  system  of  provincial  OSSD 
equivalency  assessment  and  testing.  This  system  would  offer  opportunities  beneficial  to 
adults  adapting  to  changes  in  society  and  in  their  life.  Only  a  small  minority  of 
respondents  expressed  opposition  to  equivalency  assessment  and  recognition. 

A  few  respondents  suggested  the  introduction  of  a  specific  test,  the  General 
Educational  Development  (GED)  test. 
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